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“What shall it 
profit a man...? 


Back in 1923 there foregathered in a swank Chicago hotel, 
twelve of the country's reputed “big shots." Among them were: 
the head of the world's most notorious monopoly; the guiding 
brain of the nation's biggest utility combine; a President of the 
New York Stock Exchange; the most famous “bear” in Wall 
Street; and the boldest wheat speculator. Financiers all—and all 
adept in the art of turning a quick dollar. 


What happened to these princes of profit? It is on record 
that one died penniless; one became a fugitive from justice; 
one went insane; one passed away insolvent in a foreign land; 
two served prison terms; and three committed suicide! 


Why do we revive this rather sombre story? To emphasize 
a very important fact which most of us are inclined to overlook, 
namely, that the people who really made this nation the greatest 
industrial country in the world were men whose names rarely 
ever made the front pages. They were, and are, for the most 
part, men who started small businesses upon ideals of unselfish 
service—men who strove, day after day and year after year, 
to see how much value they could put into their products, rather 
than how much more profit they could make by taking something 
out. Theirs are the products which today enjoy positions of un- 
disputed leadership. 


Leadership is not necessarily a matter of bigness, nor an AAAI 
rating. When men of high ideals and unquestionable integrity 
place a superior product on the market, price it fairly, and build 
up for it a consumer preference so strong that buyers will accept 
no substitues—that's LEADERSHIP. It's as simple as that! 


“Buy American" cT 
AELEN SILK MILLS 

—AManufeckarers 

r abrics 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 





Trade Mark Reg. 908 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 
IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG STREET WEST—MONTREAL 


VESTMENT FABRICS DRAPERY FABRICS BANDINGS EMBLEMS 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 
in your community, write us at once. 
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Contributors to This Issue 


J. Vincent Higyinson 

Mr. Higginson is managing editor of 
the quarterly, The Catholic Choirmaster 
which gives him a vantage point to survey 
the work done in America in compliance 
with the Motu Proprio on sacred music, 
during the past 50 years. 


Sister Mary Cyprian Spradling, 
Ad.PP.S. 

Sister Mary Cyprian is a member of 
the faculty of the speech and drama de. 
partment of Catholic University of Amer. 
ica, where she teaches speech pathology, 
She has an A.B. from St. Louis Univer. 
sity, an M.A. in speech correction from 
Northwestern University, and she has pur. 
sued other studies at Catholic University 
in speech and drama and at Marquette 
University in speech. Sister has taught 
also in elementary and high schools, 


Brother Francis Emery, F.S.C. 

Brother Emery teaches senior English 
and is advisor for the school’s paper and 
annual. He has a B.A. from Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, an M.A. in English 
literature from the University of Pitts- 
burgh, where he is studying part-time for 
his Ph.D. degree. 


Brother John O’Connor, S.M. 

Brother O’Connor has taught grade 
school in Baltimore and at St. John’s 
Home for Boys in Rockaway Park, N. Y. 
He now teaches junior and senior English 
and has charge of the dramatics club, the 
variety show, and the Sodality. With an 
A.B. from the University of Dayton, he 
is engaged in graduate studies at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


Urban H. Fleege, Ph.D. 

Doctor Fleege is a staff associate at the 
N.C.E.A., whose previous contributions 
will be recalled. 


Rev. Bernard Wetzel, O.S.F.S., S.T.B. 
Father Wetzel has three degrees from 
Catholic University of America: AB. 
M.A., and S.T.B. Teacher of junior re- 
ligion at Northeast Catholic H.S. (which 
he states is the largest Catholic high school 
in the country), he has taught religion 
for ten years and English also for two 0! 
them. He has also taught at Central Cath- 
olic High School in Toledo for four years 
where he was chaplain of the Catholic 
Action Group (Y.C.S.) and a member oI 
the continuation committee of the Mid 
west Regional H.S. C.Y.S., and at Se- 
lesianum Catholic H.S. in Wilmington. 


Brother Raymond G6. Glemet, S.M. 
Brother Glemet teaches Spanish and 
English. He has been teaching for seve 
teen years. Brother has an A.B. from the 
University of Dayton and an M.A. from 
N.Y.U. in educational guidance. 
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BDITORLAL MONSIGNOR PAUL E. CAMPBELL, EDITOR 


WritInGc IN The Register, Oct. 11, 1953, Dr. PAUL 
H. Hallett calls attention to the fact that the Catholic 
Church is now receiving from unexpected sources some 
acknowledgment of her teaching and work in favor of 
racial tolerance. He quotes a writer in the Christian 
Century, a magazine sometimes severely critical of Ca- 
tholicism, who marshalls a number of strong Catholic 
pronouncements against racial segregation. “I have not 
learned,” declares Henry Ruark, author of the article 
in the Century, * 
directly attacked the prevailing pattern of segregation.” 
Ruark pays tribute to the action of Bishop Vincent 
Waters in enforcing racial equality in his diocese. 

Elsewhere in the same issue of The Register, there 


‘of any other denomination that has 


is record of a poll taken among students of Catholic 
high schools on the subject of racial tolerance. Fathers 
Joseph Fichter and P. W. Facey, Jesuit sociologists, 
conducted the survey, and the results appear in the 
American Catholic Sociological Review. These Catholic 
high school students were asked whether they would 
approve an end to segregation of races at Mass and 
other services. The answers are listed according to the 
area from which they came. Eighty-three per cent of 
New England students favored an end of segregation ; 
the number approving fell to eighty per cent among 
students from the Far West, and to sixty-seven per 
cent among those from the South. Catholic students in 
the Far West were unaminous in saying that they would 
participate on athletic teams on which there was a Negro. 
This figure fell to ninety-four per cent in New England, 
to seventy-seven per cent in the South. Next the re- 
spondents were asked this question: “If the diocese 
forbids racial segregation in all the Catholic schools 
would you transfer to a public high school ?” A negative 
answer came from seventy-eight per cent of the New 
Englanders, from eighty-two per cent of the Far West- 
erners, and sixty-one per cent of the Southerners. 

These findings are of great interest, showing as they 
do a definite movement in the direction of racial toler- 
ance. After many delays, the Supreme Court, is ex- 
pected this December to give a decision on the consti- 
tutionality of racial segregation in the schools. The 
Supreme Court is not likely to make a decision so 
drastic as one outlawing segregation in the schools 
without being sure that public opinion is with it. If 
the decision is contrary to segregation, concludes Dr. 
Hallett, it may be accounted a Catholic victory. 


MONTEZUMA, THE HOPE OF MEXICO 


_SIXTEEN YEARS OF YEOMAN SERVICE TO CATHOLIC 
life in distracted Mexico has given to the Seminary of 
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THE WALL IS CRUMBLING 


Montezuma in New Mexico a place of great importance 
in the history of Catholicity in the North American con- 
tinent. This is made clear in a volume just off the press, 
Memoirs, The Seminary of Montezuma. This volume 
is a compilation of the documents and writings of the 
Most Reverend John Mark Gannon, Bishop of Erie and 
chairman of the Bishop’s Committee for Montezuma 
Seminary, and his episcopal associates. The Very Rev- 
erend Monsignor James M. Powers, LL.D., is the com- 
pilor and editor. 

In the Foreword from the pen of His Excellency, the 
Apostolic Delegate of the United States, we learn that 
the seminary was established in 1937, that young Mexi- 
can aspirants to the priesthood sought refuge there in 
the Mexican National Seminary, established by the 
bishops of the United States and Mexico, under the 
direction of the Jesuit Fathers. “The seminarians, who 
number about three hundred and fifty at the present 
time,” writes the delegate, “speak their native language, 
and are already heirs to the well established traditions 
of a major seminary, where everything is directed to the 
formation of the priest. Here they cultivate the cherished 
devotions to Our Lady of Guadalupe and to Christ the 
King. A small periodical called Montezuma publishes 
valuable theological and historical studies, poems and a 
chronicle of the place. Each scholastic year culminates 
with the sacred ceremony of ordination to the priesthood. 
The alumni now number seven hundred and sixty-four 
priests, all zealous pastors of souls in their native land.” 

For many years the Church in Mexico had groaned 
under the tortures of persecution. Edifices of worship, 
schools and seminaries had been confiscated. The sacred 
ministry had been restricted and impeded in its function- 
ing, and the work of preparing youths for the priesthood 
had been rendered impossible. In extreme distress the 
Mexican hierarchy appealed to the Catholic world to 
give them assistance in their plight. The seminary in 
Montezuma was the reply of the bishops of the United 
States to this entreaty of their Mexican confreres. Before 
the end of the year the seminary was ready and fitted 
for use. The story of the events that led up to the final 
establishment of this magnificent institution is sum- 
marized in the Epilogue of Bishop Gannon. 

“As early as 1912 .. . Mexican Bishops had petitioned 
the Jesuits to establish a seminary to care for the semin- 
arians in those dioceses which were unable to support 
a seminary, but plans did not carry through. In 1913 a 
seminary in Castroville, Texas, was projected, but so 
many difficulties presented themselves that this idea had 
to be abandoned. Five years later, in 1918, the question 
of an inter-diocesan seminary was agitated. The Jesuit 
Provincial took the matter to Rome but delays followed. 
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In 1925 persecution of religion by Calles made the 
matter of an inter-diocesan seminary .an impossibility. 
However, in 1929, Mexican Bishops reopened a sem- 
inary in Castroville for a few years with the Holy Ghost 
Fathers in charge, but very soon afterwards the religious 
situation in Mexico again became grave. Finally, in 
1935, when the Mexican government completely na- 
tionalized the seminaries, Archbishop Ruiz was again 
confronted with a calamitous situation—no_ training 
ground for future priests. Undoubtedly inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, he sought the help of the American Bishops, 
with the result that only two years later Montezuma 
Seminary became a reality.” 

No one understood better than Bishop Gannon and 
his associate bishops that Montezuma was a long-range 
project. It did not develop to its present fine status over- 
night. There were difficult days, periods of discourage- 
ment. After fifteen years of growth, however, it has 
proved itself a hardy conqueror, Every year a group 
of young priests, trained in the highest traditions of 
a great teaching Order went forth from the halls of 
Montezuma to the great work of spiritual rehabilitation 
in Mexico. 


Dr. Powers’ volume carries the reader by means of 


documents and writings ot the associated bishops 
through the formative years of the Montezuma project 
to its completion. We are struck by the gentle humor 
of a letter written from Montezuma Seminary by the 
late Bishop Francis Clement Kelley. In this letter, writ- 
ten in 1940, he gives a picture of life at the seminary, 
He is not unaware of the work and the worry of his 
associates. He writes: “While Santa Fe was rebuilding, 
Erie was doing the worrying. They were the hard 
workers. I was only the lazy loafer of the Board in the 
days of overalls. I am still a loafer; not quite as lazy 
now and very penitent.” 

In his capacity of treasurer, he brings certain matters 
before his confreres: “I haven't enough to carry us 
through the coming year, but I never lose hope, I never 
had to. It’s grand to be dealing with apostolic hearts 
and generous souls. And it was good to see Montezuma 
again and know the thrill of feeling that as a charity, 
it is our bishops’ very own. Montezuma is well worth 
all it cost us, for great good is being done within its 
walls. Hope is going to the Church in Mexico from the 
‘High Mountain.’ These dark-skinned boys of ours are 
the forerunners of the rebuilding apostles down there. 

(Continued on page 237) 


CAVE Appoints Program Chairman for 1954 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE APPOINTMENT OF 


Reverend Doctor Leo J. McCormick as chairman of 
the program committee for the 3rd annual national 


convention of the Catholic Audio-Visual Educators 





Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Ph.D. 


Association has just been made by the Reverend Pius 
Barth, O.F:M., Ph.D., CAVE Association president. 

In accepting the assignment, Doctor McCormick 
stated: “I shall be looking to the supervisors and A-V 
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teachers for assistance in arranging the 1954 CAVE 
program, as their knowledge and experience will be 
invaluable.” 

Catholic educators, generally know Father McCor- 
mick in his dual capacity as superintendent of Baltimore 
( Md.) Catholic schools and as president of the elemen- 
tary department of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. In this latter position, he has directed the 
programming for his department at the NCEA conven- 
tions, for the past four years. 

He has an active interest in audio-visual aids in 
teaching and has collaborated with Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Collins, S.S., of Catholic University of America, in 
the preparation of The Visualized Catechism and the 
just released Visualized First Communion Catechism, 
a series of six silent filmstrips. 

Believing that perhaps the greatest challenge to 
teachers in Catholic schools is to make their schools 
conform to the reality of life, Dr. McCormick derives 
his audio-visual interest from a substantial and diver- 
sified educational background. Seminary studies at 
the North American College at Rome were followed 
by graduate studies in education at Johns Hopkins 
University, for three years, and in the graduate school 
of education at Catholic University of America which 
conferred on him a Ph.D. degree in education. 

Father McCormick intends to present tentative plans 
for the program to the CAVE officers and the exect 
tive committee at its December 8th meeting. 
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BY J. VINCENT HIGGINSON 
21-10 33rd Road, Long Island City 6, N. Y. 


"SUNG PRAYER’ RESTORED 


50 Years of the Motu Proprio in America 


&T FI WERE PRESIDENT!” How often have you 

I used that expression and added a statement that 
ina few words solved some of our world-wide vexing 
problems. Less frequently if at all, you may have said, 
“If I were pope.”” Anyway let us suppose that to be 
the case now. The reality, if it ever happened, would be 
a terrific shock. Such it was to Cardinal Joseph Sarto, 
Cardinal Patriarch of Venice, when much against his 
wishes he was unexpectedly elected pope in 1903. 
Cardinal Sarto, better known to us as Pope Pius X, now 
Blessed Pius X, in his short reign of eleven years, made 
reforms that have vitally affected our lives. In this year 
the golden jubilee of his election, it is fitting that we re- 
call these blessings and revoice our gratitude. 


Inspiration of Liturgical Revival 

Many of the reforms he set in motion were directly 
connected with the liturgy and for that he has since 
been regarded as the inspiration of the present liturgical 
reform or revival. Of these his hopes, some have been 
achieved, but with the others the high ideals he set be- 
fore us are as yet to be attained. Suppose it was yours 
to make these reforms of Pius X, which would you have 
placed first on the list? To make it easier we mention 
a few of the better known ones such as frequent Com- 
munion, early reception of Holy Communion, the Brevi- 
ary, Sacred Music, Canon Law, etc. Now, make your 
choice. 

Shortly after he became pope he set down the basic 
motto of his reign, “To restore all things in Christ.” 
He was elected in August 1903 and by November 22 
he gave the Catholic world his first major reform, that 
relating to sacred music. (Were you right in your 
choice?) It is more generally referred to as the Motu 
Proprio on Sacred Music, a document not meant wholly 
for church musicians but for the laity also. This Motu 
Proprio set forth the principles of sacred music in 
elation to the liturgy and outlined the much needed 
teforms that have vitally affected our lives. In this year 
singing so that the laity might share in the great Sacri- 
fice at the altar. He urged this revival so that the 
people might become more thoroughly familiar with the 
liturgy and assist more intelligently at the divine ser- 
vice. So well known has this document become among 
church musicians that although Pius X issued a Motu 
Proprio on several other occasions, the mere mention 
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of the term has come to mean but one thing to them, 
his instruction on sacred music of November 22, 1903. 


For the Dignity and Sanctity of the Temple 

He left no doubt as to his intentions of making this 
his “first concern.” In the introduction to the Motu 
Proprio he says, “\We consider it Our first duty .. . 
to raise Our voice at once in reproof and condemnation 
of all that is seen to be out of harmony with the right 
rule above indicated, in the function of public worship.” 
A few sentences later he continues, “We deem it neces- 
sary to provide before aught else for the dignity and 
sanctity of the temple.” 

Pius X realized from past experience as pastor, 
Bishop of Mantua, and Patriarch of Venice, that his 
ideals would not be achieved overnight or even in a 
few years. Nevertheless he imposed its “scrupulous 
observance on all.’”’ Twenty-five years later Pius XI 
lamented that so little had been accomplished and that 
congregational singing had not become more wide- 
spread. In 1947 in his Mediator Dei, Pope Pius XII 
again confirmed the Motu Proprio of 1903 and still 
hoped that its suggested reforms might soon be a reality. 
As discouraging as the results appear there have been 
many very laudable and self-sacrificing efforts. What 
has America done in answer to the call of Pius X? 


American Efforts Prior to the Motu Proprio 


America was not caught unprepared when the Motu 
Proprio was promulgated in 1903. Years before a 
Caecilian Society was established in Germany (1870) 
with the purpose of giving greater impetus to the re- 
form of church music. It coincided -with the introduc- 
tion of a new series of chant books, the so-called Ratis- 
bon edition, which was declared the official edition of 
chant and remained so until shortly after 1900. John 
Singenberger (1848-1924), a leading figure in the re- 
form movement, came to America in 1873 and in May 
of that year the American Caecilian Society was founded 
in Milwaukee. At the same time the Catholic Normal 
School of the Holy Family was established in nearby 
St. Francis for the training of church musicians and 
continued until 1922. Roughly about 500 students were 
trained here. Maybe you received some instruction from 
one of his pupils, either in school or choir, for they 
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held positions in widely scattered cities and towns 
throughout the United States. To unify the movement, 
a magazine called the Caecilia was established and al- 
though it has changed editors and sponsorship since, 
it is still in existence. Conventions or Caecilienfeste 
were held in several of the larger cities; but after 1900 
the influence of the society dwindled. 


i3th Centenary of Gregory the Great 

The year following the Motu Proprio, 1904, was a 
fine opportunity to give prominence to the reform. It 
was the 13th centenary of the death of Pope Gregory 
the Great after whom Gregorian chant is named, An 
international congress was held at Rome and on St. 
Gregory's feast day, March 12, a solemn Pontifical 
Mass was celebrated by Pope Pius X. The Mass was 
sung congregationally by some 1500 students from the 
Roman seminaries. The Benedictine monks of the Abbey 
of Solesmes in France, who had labored for nearly half 
a century to recover the traditional chant melodies, had 
prepared a special edition of the ancient melodies for 
the festival. 

This signalized the preparation of the new version 
of chant melodies, the Vatican edition. Pope Pius X had 
appointed a commission for this purpose and one of 
these was Father Norman Holly, then teaching at St. 
Joseph’s Seminary of the New York Archdiocese. Dom 
Pothier was president of the commission but after its 
first meeting, to hasten the completion of the work, 
the responsibility was finally left entirely with Dom 
Pothier. Incidentally it was the “Mass of the Angels” 
that was sung on the occasion of St. Gregory’s festival. 
Perhaps in your school days this was your first ap- 
proach to the congregational singing of High Mass. 
It was the Mass most frequently used during the suc- 
ceeding years since it seemed to offer some similarity 
between the Gregorian idiom and modern music. Un- 
fortunately it was difficult and so it has since been 
largely supplanted by others for congregational use. 


Lack of Properly Prepared Teachers 

In this first enthusiasm to follow the prescriptions 
of the Motu Proprio many efforts were made but most 
of them were shortlived for there were not a sufficient 
number of properly prepared teachers to handle the 
task. Besides this was an era of change from the Ratis- 
bon edition to the now official Vatican edition of the 
chant, which caused some delay until the books were 
available. In 1905 the Kyriale, in which the “Mass of 
Angels” appears, was published in an American edition. 
It was 1908 before the Graduale was issued and other 
chant books appeared slowly. 


Leaders of American Efforts 

To mention all the individual efforts made in America 
in these early years would be impossible. While changes 
were made on the parish level it was principally a time 
to prepare teachers so that the following years would 
be more fruitful. Some Americans attended the summer 
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schools conducted by the exiled monks ot Solesmes up 
the Isle of Wight near England. Among them were 
Msgr. H. T. Henry, Msgr. James A. Boylan, Nicolg 
A. Montani, and H. Beckett Gibbs from England, who 
was later to be a leading figure in church music in the 
United States. Still another name deserves mention the 
Anglican, Canen Winfred Douglas who was largely 
responsible for the spread of the chant among the non- 
Catholic sects in America, especially the Episcopalians, 

Before he left the Isle of Wight, Monsignor Henry 
had outlined a new publication, “Church Music,” and 
he was promised assistance from those attending the 


summer school. America however was not quite ready 
for such a quarterly and it ceased publication after a 
few years. Monsignor Henry is not so distant a figure 


as you may think. Did you ever sing the hymn, “Long 
Live the Pope?” This was written at the time of the 
golden jubilee of Pius X’s ordination in 1908. The 
words were by Monsignor Henry and the tune by 
Father H. G. Ganss. Believe it or not, the hymn was 
translated into about twenty different languages. Neither 
is Nicola Montani just a name to many readers. It was 
his St. Gregory Hymnal published in 1920, a land- 
mark in American Catholic hymnody, that has popu- 
larized such hymns as “Soul of My Savior,” and “O 
God of Loveliness.”” Perhaps you are even now humming 
the tunes. 


“‘White List’’ of Liturgical Music 

The names of Monsignor Boylan, Nicola Montani, 
and Beckett Gibbs were coupled in another project. 
In 1914 they and several others joined in the establish- 
ment of the Society of St. Gregory of America, the 
inspiration of Nicola Montani. A quarterly bulletin, 
The Catholic Choirmaster, was begun in 1915 with 
Nicola Montani as editor and it has continued under 
Father Benedict Ehmann and Father Richard Ginder, 
the present editor. The society also published a “White 
List” of liturgical music in 1928 which has since grown 
and gone through several editions, the latest 1952. This 
helpful guide is now accepted as official in a_ large 
number of dioceses. 


Training Centers Established 

In order that the parochial school children might be 
properly trained in church music several schools were 
established as training centers. The Pius X School 
founded in 1916 and later that at Sisters College at 
the Catholic University, are notable. Under the influ- 
ence of Mother Georgia Stevens and Mrs. Justine 
Bayard Ward remarkable progress was made. Now the 
training has expanded and students in many Catholic 
colleges are well instructed by active participation in 
the liturgy. In these institutions as well as in many 
parishes the introduction of the dialogue Mass has been 
an aid to developing interest in the sung Mass. 

Mrs. Ward was instrumental in bringing a number 
of leading European church musicians to America. Dom 
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Mocquereau, an outstanding figure in the researches of 
Solesmes, and Dom Desroquettes came in 1922 and 
Dom Feretti from the Pontifical School of Music in 
Rome came a few years later. Dom Mocquereau_ was 
already known in America for he was the outstanding 
figure at the international congress held in New York 
in 1920. Incidentally, Dom Desroquettes has returned 
to us again this year and has been teaching for a limited 
time in several cities. 


Recent Activities 

In these past years the work of the Benedictine monks 
of Mt. Angel Abbey in Oregon, that of the late Dom 
Gregory Huegle, Conception Abbey, Missouri, and 
Dom Stephen Thuis, St. Meinrad’s Abbey, are certainly 
to be singled out. These past two years St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey has been sponsoring a “Pius X Week” with a 
view of enlightening the laity on the liturgy of the 
Church and giving their guests a chance to participate 
in congregational singing. Father Vincent Donovan, 
now the chaplain at the convent in Bethlehem, Connecti- 
cut, around which the movie “Come to the Stable” was 
built, was a member of the commission for the revision 
of the chant books of the Dominican order. He spent 
many years in Europe working for the completion of 
this task. 

A further impetus to America was the establishment 
of the Pontifical School of Music in Rome in 1911. 
A fairly large number of American priests and some 
of the laity have studied there. Msgr. Charles Meter 
whose radio and TV broadcasts you may have listened 
to from the cathedral in Chicago was one. Others in- 
clude Msgr. Robert Brennan of Los Angeles, Msgr. 
Joseph Kush of the Mundelein Seminary, Rev. Carlo 
Rossini, chairman of the music commission in the Pitts- 
burgh diocese, and Rev. Richard Curtin of St. Joseph 
Seminary, New York. It may be noted that a few of 
the above and several other priests have been honored 
as monsignori for their work in the cause of sacred 
music, Papal honors have come to the laity for a similar 
reason, John Singenberger, Nicola Montani, and Elmer 
Steffen of Indianapolis are among those so honored. 
A short time ago the Society of St. Gregory instituted 
a Liturgical Music Award. Nicola Montani, Mrs. Ward, 
Dom Gregory Huegle, and John J. Fehring of Cin- 
cinnati are the recipients to date. 

Space allows little more than a mention of outstand- 
ing work done in the Diocese of Pittsburgh and the 
Archdiocese of Newark or the inspirational work of 
Msgr. Martin B. Hellriegel in St. Louis. Other forward- 
looking movements are the national liturgical weeks 
which this year devoted their discussions to Pope 
Pius X, and the Catholic Music Educators Association 
now organized on a national scale. Credit is also due 


the American music publishers who have been especially 
helpful, 


American Hymnal in Work 


American hymnals have shown steady progress dur- 
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ing these past decades and before long a national Cath- 
olic hymnal will be an actuality. Such a hope has 
been in the minds of educational leaders for many years, 
but sponsorship on the national level posed a problem. 
Through the Archconfraternity of Christian Doctrine 
a committee has been organized of leaders in the field 
of church music and pertinent fields. The preparatory 
stage is well advanced although it may be a few years 
before the publication of the hymnal. It will be a com- 
prehensive book, the result of the opinions and evalua- 
tions of many minds to assure its value and nationwide 
appeal. 

Now that such a forthright step is being taken we 
have a golden opportunity to set standards that could 
effect the future history of American hymnology. For 
instance, the practice of giving names to the tunes so 
that they might be readily recognized and metering 
them besides, would go a long way in filling a serious 
vacuum in American hymnals. Other hymnals should 
be left free to adopt these names so that from the start 
a welcome uniformity may be possible. Pius X, who 
did so much to achieve some uniformity in the catechet- 
ical field, would be the first to approve of such a closely 
allied project. 

(Continued on page 250) 


The School Sisters of St. Francis, of St. Joseph’s Convent, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, are planning the Second Chicago String 
Festival to be held at Alvernia High School, Chicago, next spring. 
Pictured are five youthful string students in the first annual string 
concert at Alvernia last spring. The purpose of the string festivals 
is to build up better and more string classes in parochial schools 
in and around Chicago and to create greater interest through a 
sharing of problems and successes in this music field. The Mil- 
waukee Unit of the American String Teachers’ Association will 
hold its Fifth String Festival at St. Mary’s Academy on February 
14, 1954.—Photo courtesy of American Music Conference. 
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BY SISTER M. CYPRIAN SPRADLING, AD. PP.S. 


901 Upshur St., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 


Catholicism and the AMERICAN NEGRO 


Some Strategies in Race Relations 


— DRASTIC North American racial pattern 
. . . was laid by persons of other faiths (than 
Catholic) and is out of harmony with the principles 
and traditions of the Catholic Church. There have al- 
ways been Catholics in this country, clergy and laity, 
who have sensed this lack of harmony and have pro- 
tested against this unjust system. All the more pity 
then that so many Catholics have allowed themselves, 
even when there was no great social pressure, to con- 
form to this pattern. All the more urgent is the necessity 
to disengage themselves from it without further delay ; 
and not only to disavow it, but to take a vigorous lead 
in combating the prejudice, misunderstanding, and 
ignorance on which the pattern thrives. This means in 
concrete terms, promoting a movement which will em- 
body the genuine traditions of the Catholic Church.” 
This quotation aptly gives the rational foundation for 
the strategies in race relations zealous Catholics should 
plan and execute. 


Cumulative Forces 

We need to remember that race relations respond 
to cumulative forces, so we should watch the little be- 
ginnings of prejudice and tension. To write in con- 
gratulation of some recognition of the Negro’s civil 
rights or in protest against abuse of those rights is a 
little thing measured in time and effort, but it can be- 
come influential. Use of whatever flair for writing one 
may have by contributing articles where they will do 
the most good is another little endeavor with big re- 
sults. Personally showing approval of those who mani- 
festly are trying to practice Christian social principles 
in regard to the Negro may make a point. Hiring Negro 
workers on the basis of their fitness for jobs, paying 
them on the same wage scale as one pays white workers, 
uprating them according to their ability and achieve- 
ment, making it possible for them to organize with their 
fellow white workers—are ways of encouraging other 
employers to do these things. 

The worker can cooperate amiably with his fellow 
employees who are Negroes, develop camaraderie and 
share problems and enjoyments, recognize them away 
from the plant, let his conduct be no different toward 
them than toward others, welcome them into all fra- 


1jJohn LaFarge, S.J. No postponement. 
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ternal and labor organizations, wield his influence to 
prevent separate lunchrooms, washrooms, and lounges. 


Encourage the Promising 

The professional can encourage promising young 
Negroes to prepare for his profession, can recognize 
them as individuals, invite them into professional or- 
ganizations, use his influence in assuring them the 
ordinary “breaks” in getting established, and by his 
opportunities of writing, speaking, and practicing in- 
doctrinate others of his colleagues and clients with the 
right philosophy on Negroes in the professions. 

If there are no families of Catholic Negroes within 
the parish boundaries, a zealous parishioner can invite 
some to move in. If there are such families, he can do 
his bit in helping them to participate in all the ad- 
vantages of membership in the Church, from pre-Bap- 
tism instructions through parochial office-holding. As 
an early move he could see to it that there is no sug- 
gestion of pew discrimination. 


Avoid Stereotypes 


We should avoid all stereotypes. Each of us can do 
some little bit to destroy preconceived notions of what 
all Negroes are. Not all are maids, butlers, chauffeurs, 
janitors. There are highly educated and highly cultured 
Negroes with abilities, tastes, and incomes far above 
the average white person’s. We can give the proper 
courtesy titles of “Mister, Doctor, Sir.” We can ban 
from our speech and our children’s play expressions like 
“Nigger in the woodpile” and “Last one down is 4 
coon.” A Negro is happy to be indicated as a Negro, 
that is what he is—of the black race—though many 
Negroes are not black, but colored. David’s psalm says, 
“Nigra sum, sed formosa” (I am black, but beautiful). 


Treat All Pupils Alike 

In selecting entertainment material a teacher caf 
show good taste and avoid those pieces which belittle 
the Negro. He can, in discussion of current events, boost 
the news on Negro achievements. In teaching mixed 
classes of Negroes and whites he will treat all pupils 
as individuals and not differentiate on the basis of 
color—neither slight nor spoil the Negro children. In 
all-white schools he will avoid giving the impression 
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that paternalism is the fulfilling of one’s duty to the 
Negro. There are poor Negroes, no doubt, who need 
alms, but today the greater need, considering the race 
as a whole, is to be recognized as individuals, each on 
his own merit, released from the stereotype, arfd in- 
tegrated into local society. 


Appropriate Responses for Crisis Situations 

Another functional suggestion for better racial rela- 
tions is to have ready appropriate responses for crisis 
situations. Be ready. What should a distinguished and 
cultured Negro gentleman answer to the crude white 
man in a dining car who throws a particularly vile 
epithet at him? What should the Sister principal an- 
swer to the angry delegation of white dads who march 
on her office in protest against the very idea of her 
allowing colored girls to receive their Catholic educa- 
tion in the same academy as their daughters? What 
should the teacher say to the overemotional high school 
student who refuses to attend an assembly to hear the 
chorus from the neighboring Negro high school, or the 
special education teacher’s answer to the superintendent 
who forbids her to give help to a Negro child on di- 
ocesan time, or the coach answer to the hot-headed boy 
who threatens to quit the team rather than play with 
“niggers?” What can the Catholic man say to his fel- 
low ushers who refuse to seat a visiting Negro Cath- 
olic at a Sunday Mass or the Christian wife do when 
her union-leader husband vociferously discusses at home 
his local’s (or his local Knights of Columbus’s) policy 
of banning Negroes from membership ? 


What to Say? 

What can the Sister do who is aching to share her 
love for the Negro with her fellow Sisters, but who 
is silenced at recreation periods or finds her superior 
closed to the subject or is forbidden by her pastor to 
teach a Negro on the parish plant? What can a Negro 
desiring contact with Catholicism say to the priest who 
refuses him admittance to the parish church, or the 
good Negro father say to the principal of the Catholic 
high school who advises him to take his teen-ager to 
the public high school or to go to extravagant lengths 
to find a so-called ‘“‘Negro Catholic school?” (There 
is no “Negro Catholic” church or school. Our Holy 
Father has made that very clear.) 

There must be something right to say in such in- 
stances. “A soft answer turneth away wrath.” Only 
by having settled convictions in accord with the teach- 
ing of the Church and frequently meditating on them, 
praying for inspiration and grace, imagining or recall- 
ing the situations calling for such answers and in the 
Presence of God framing suitable replies can a person 


be ready. ' 


Apply Scientific Knowledge 


Another technique to improve racial relations is to 
translate scientific knowledge into common understand- 
ing. To the extent that we are Religious we must be 
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both social scientists and social actionists. Sister Mary 
Ellen O'Hanlon, O.P., in her brochure, “Racial Myths 
Destroyed,” does an excellent job of bringing together 
such scientific information, that, if it were more widely 
known, would dispel many of the old wives’ tales about 
Negroes and Jews. Sister shows that the term “human 
race” is a misnomer for “human species,” for “race” 
should apply to each of the three great divisions of 
mankind, Caucasians, Mongolians, and Negroes, each 
based on certain physical characteristics. 

Human blood does not carry any activators which 
might be responsible for skin color, hair texture, lip 
characteristics. Such racial determinants are carried by 
the genes. Negro characteristics, since they are not 
transmitted through the blood, but through the genes, 
cannot result from blood transfusion. 

All races of mankind are originally descended from 
Adam and Eve. Variations in physical characteristics 
result as hereditary and environmental variations. (It 
occurs to me here to ask by what authority do we 
assume that Adam and Eve were white?) 


Perniciousness of Racism 

Negroes are not an inferior race. Pope Pius XII in 
Sumni Pontificatus says that the perniciousness of 
racism is that it forgets “our common origin, and the 
equality of rational nature in all men, to whatever peo- 
ple they belong.” Any superiority in physical or mental 
endowment is an individual thing, dependent on the 
genes and nervous structure received from one’s fore- 
hears, his environment, and his will to use these. 

It is important also to remember that the more de- 
sirable members of the Negro race fade from view, 
especially in the South. With keener sensibilities, per- 
haps, and certainly with more facilities, the upper class 
Negro withdraws from a white society which inflicts 
injury and insult upon him. His own private cars pro- 
tect him from Jim Crow treatment on public convey- 
ances. Negro elite society seasons parallel white social 
activities. Negro professionals, barred from member- 
ship in white organizations, go North or form their 
own. Negro newspapers (as do the Catholic) carry ac- 
counts of their people’s achievements and grievances 
which never reach the metropolitan dailies. Writers, 
artists, and musicians produce often in anonymity. “Sep- 
arate, but equal” has become in many instances, “Sep- 
arate and superior.” 


Point Out Fact of Withdrawal 

The unacceptable public conduct is that of Negroes 
who have not the realization or the means to withdraw. 
But this is the conduct by which unthinking, biased 
white people condemn the race. The challenge to us, 
then, is to point out this fact of withdrawal, indicate 
its cause, and show that United States’ white society 
is losing a valuable and interesting contribution to its 
culture. In short, the task here is to bring back into 
public display those ‘most desirable’ Negroes who have 
faded from public view. In strictly Catholic countries, 
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such as Brazil, this fading from public view does not 
occur. Culture is Catholic, blended of all the racial com- 
ponents. Successful men and women contribute accord- 
ing to their individual capacity and merit and are recog- 
nized accordingly. 


Scars of Psychic Trauma 


The charge that Negroes spend their money on ex- 
pensive cars and dress, but go on living in hovels is 
related to this, I think. The same people who “ghettoize” 
the Negro into the slum district of a city thus taking 
away from him inducement to buy property, criticize 
him for investing his money in showy cars in which 
he can escape from his depressing surroundings and 
develop a feeling of superiority on one score at least, 
the possession of a costlier, handsomer car. 

The Negro in the United States today, unless he be 
uniquely sheltered or placed so as to have avoided all 
discrimination, is bound to carry the scars of psycho- 
logical trauma. Many of the actions and lines of con- 
duct which are reprehensible to observant but un- 
enlightened whites are results of inefficient and ineffec- 
tive attempts to balance personality. Halleluia religion, 
flashy Cadillacs, allergy to work, dishonesty, animalism, 
touchiness, fanaticism, bulliness, negativism are perhaps 
in the order named attempts at sublimation, compen- 
sation, repression, rationalization, regression, projec- 
tion, introjection, aggression, and avoidance. 

Another technique for solving social conflict is to 
heighten and widen the scope of governmental control. 
Wherever it is true that problems of administration are 
local, people get pushed around. The higher the system 
of control the less minorities suffer. The wider the con- 
trol, the more things become more general, more human- 
itarian, more Godlike. One way to influence such widen- 
ing of scope is the ballot for Civil Rights legislation by 
the Federal Government and by the United Nations. 
This is said realizing the need to guard against en- 
croachments of totalitarianism. May God preserve the 
Church in the United States from prostituting divine 


principles for monetary advantages by “capitalizing” 
on states’ efforts to foil federal civil rights legislation. 


Look to the Future 

Another effective means of combating racial prejudice 
and discrimination is to focus attention upward and 
onward, and not backward. Attempts to reconstruct 
the past and assign responsibility have led to conflict. 
After an historical fact like the plantation way of life 
or a labor difficulty in a city which gave rise to a situa- 
tion, is gone, often the situation remains, as the Negro- 
white relations of the South or the racial tensions in 
some large cities. It is better to forget the record and 
look to the future, to direct attention upward and ahead 
to ideals and common objectives. When we are in a 
position to explain the issues we should do so functional- 
ly, and not historically. 


The Gradual Approach 


It is more psychological to use the gradual approach. 
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A program is needed, of education. There must be some 
consideration of the effects, e.g., economically speaking, 
on all concerned in the situation. A man must not al. 
ways be faced with the dilemma of saving his soul or his 
life! If an appeal to history is indicated in a situation, 
then let it be Church history which is appealed to. How 
many Catholics know of the papal encyclical on Aboli- 
tion of African Slavery? How many know the three 
Negro Popes, Saints Melchiades, Victor, and Gelasiys? 
The Catholic Committee of the South, an instrument of 
friendly cooperation among various Southern dioceses 
is taking this functional policy in race relations. To inter. 
pret the social teachings of the Church the Committee 
maintains a race relations department who work as- 
siduously to counteract the heresy of racism as expressed 
in American discrimination and segregation. 


incompatibles 

A principle that must be recognized is that segrega- 
tion and equality are incompatible. One should never 
be tolerated with the hope of having the other. Fantastic 
attempts to set up, e.g., equal law schools in the South 
with inadequate library facilities and few distinguished, 
experienced professors, or to give manual training with- 
out the requisite mechanical equipment, show that it is 
practically impossible. It would be laughable, if it were 
no so pathetic, to cite the setting up of graduate depart- 
ments in Negro State universities, paying an entire 
staff, and supplying library demands to provide graduate 
degrees in a certain field to three candidates, rather 
than to admit the three Negroes to the white State 
university. It is not laughable at all to see Catholic 
schools following this secular example. 

A point of strategy to be emphasized in some cases is 
that we must work within the concept of democracy. It 
is not probable that we American Catholics should be 
doing anything else, but there are constant efforts being 
made by communists to sell their propaganda via social 
services. Mr. Chester Stoveall of the Urban League of 
St. Louis said in a panel that “the heart of the American 
Negro is not for Communism”, But when there is a 
dire need, and when two forces are vying for an in- 
dividual’s support, and one force meets and adequately 
supplies the need, then whether the heart is with that 
force or not, will not the head dictate support? A weak 
and compromising attitude on the part of Catholics not 
only plays into the hands of communists in America, 
it is good for communist propaganda throughout the 
world. 


Positive Course of Action 

Another positive course of action in combating racial 
prejudice is to reduce visibility lines. There is a natural 
tendency for those who are better acquainted to drill 
together at casual gatherings, so Negroes and whites 
tend to form separate groups. Definite deliberate effort 
must be made weaken these visibility lines. An example 
of this is the forthright example of Monsignor John 
Hawes, “Great Heart of the Bahamas.”’ Looking down 
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from the pulpit and seeing all the white people sitting 
in the front of the Church and the Negroes sitting in 
the back he asked, ““Why do you do this—when God 
created all men equal?” (Catholic Digest, Sept., 1950). 

We should retain our property when Negroes pur- 
chase close by, become acquainted with them, introduce 
them to the ways and aims of the neighborhood, accept 
them socially if they measure up to the general standards 
of those who live in the neighborhood, and stand up 
and be counted as favoring their integration. 


Legislation for Rights 


One of the crucial principles in race amelioration is 
that legislation should be directed where the mores are 
most likely to yield, but laws in any case are most help- 
ful. The National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP) meets periodically to decide 
what legislation should be attempted. Education of 
Americans in human and civil rights is certainly in 
order. But sound civil rights legislation is a necessary 
help in this education. At present laws in education and 
employment are proving successful. 

Pertinent to us as individual Religious and citizens 
is our duty to vote on such legislation, to be aware of 
the issues and how they affect civil rights, to examine 
into the records of candidates for proof of their fairness 
to all classes, or their efforts to destroy caste lines; to 
influence candidates whom we know personally ; to dis- 
cuss other candidates, issues, and laws-in-the-making 
with Catholic men and women. Our consistent, intelli- 
gent, and determined appearance at the polls, and vocal- 


ization of the need and our desire for civil rights 
legislation is bound to make some impression in the 
community in which we work. 


A Twelfth Strategy 

As a twelfth strategy in racial relations may | men- 
tion the praying and sacrificing for civil rights. It is 
of our religious life to pray and make reparation. The 
sacrificial spirit of a certain group of high school girls 
who formed a Reparation Club is exemplary. Their 
purpose was to practice self-denial and positive penance 
to make up to Christ, hurt in the person of His loved 
Negroes. Their self-denials were sometimes major and 
their penances real. Faculty members of their school 
learned of and paralleled the girls’ efforts with acts 
characteristic of dedicated souls. They performed un- 
congenial and taxing duties to compensate for the injus- 
tice and unkindnes of others to the Negro. They accepted 
inconvenience of poor equipment in home and institution 
in sympathy with Christ suffering in the Negroes 
through the sub-standard housing conditions due to 
restrictive covenants and gentlemen’s agreements. They 
undertook voluntary corporal penances in accordance 
with rule, constitutions, and customs, to repair for the 
brutality of whites to Negroes since the days of en- 
slavement. Interest in the Negro as a victim of the 
white man’s vice, ignorance, and neglect will dictate to 
the generous soul many other superogatory works. 

It is by such sustained efforts in planned strategies 
that the Negroes will be “put in their place”—their 
real place—as children of God, brothers of Christ ; that 
moral leaders will have the courage to teach and practice 
Christian social principles. 


The Wall is Crumbling 
(Continued from page 230) 


But I am waxing eloquent. What I really ought to say 
is ‘Come across’; but how could I be that crude and 
undiplomatic ?” Thus wrote the treasurer in 1940. 

But what of the future of Montezuma? In answer to 
this question Bishop Gannon tells us that should per- 
secution again break out, as it most certainly could, 
there is only one hope for this shadowed land, and 
that hope lies in Montezuma. Never again must the 
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priesthood of Jesus Christ near extinction as it did 
two decades ago in Mexico. A strong constant current 
of spirituality must keep flowing into the veins of 
Mexico. Independent of time, of delay, and of legislative 
changes, a rejuvenation of the Holy Priesthood must 
forever go on. “In only one way can we be sure that 
it will: Montezuma at all costs, at all hazards.”’ 
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BY BROTHER FRANCIS EMERY, F.S.C. 


Central District Catholic High School, Pittsburgh 23, Pa. 


Toward Re-Orienting 


THE ENGLISH PROGRAM 


ROBABLY the single point or rapprochement that 

teachers of high school English enjoy is in their 
well-nigh universal dissatisfaction with the status of 
the program for the study of English in their schools. 
This discontent is, in a way, a healthy sign. At least 
there is not the complacency and tendency toward stereo- 
typed presentation that characterize many other sub- 
jects. Yet this dissatisfaction suggests the real concern 
of sincere and zealous teachers. Not infrequently, teach- 
ers of other languages point to the inadequacies in com- 
prehension of fundamental grammar that are all too 
common among high school students as an indictment 
against the English department. Moreover, many of our 
graduates, in the transition between the high school 
class and the college composition course, find themselves 
befuddled. 


Disconcerting Student Attitude 

What is perhaps most disconcerting is the attitude 
of the high school students themselves toward the study 
of English. Too many of them regard grammar as an 
unnecessary adjunct to the curriculum. At best, their 
attitude is sheer passive resistance. Even more so than 
the religion teacher, the teacher of English is challenged 
with the “we've had all this before” attitude. 

The English teacher in the average high school, then, 
can hardly gainsay the accusation that revision of the 
program for English has long been overdue. In fact, 
most English teachers resignedly agree that they are 
floundering amid a repetitious and inadequate program. 

Suggestions and solutions for departments of English 
have been set forth at least since the Hosic Report pub- 
lished by the U. S. Bureau of Education in 1917. Yet 
I think that the majority of the proposed programs 
have been progressing, or should I say retrogressing, 
toward objectives that are foreign to the accepted tradi- 
tions of the high school English program and have little 
more than radicalism togvindicate their acceptance. 


Statement of Objectives 

For example, the report made last year by the com- 
mission on the English curriculum of the National 
Council of Teachers of English stated as objectives of 
the language arts program: (1) wholesome personal 
development ; (2) dynamic and worthwhile allegiances 
through heightened moral perception and a personal 
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sense of values; 
a capacity for critical thinking . 
These goals and the remaining seven suggested by 


(3) growing intellectual curiosity and 


the group are worthwhile in themselves, Yet, in view 
of the patent inadequacies that exist in the products of 
four years of high school English, it would seem some- 
what quixotic to gloss over the necessity of development 
of the individual's background in fundamentals in an 
effort to stress the social aspects of the English curricu- 
lum. Once the principles of English as a form of 
communication have been grasped, then the peripheral 
orphrey that stresses personality development may be 
unfolded. 

The problem, then, lies not in the subject matter. 
Most teachers of English find that there are far too 
many who have little more knowledge of grammar in 
their senior year than they had in their freshman year. 
Rather, the difficulty seems to be in the method of 
communication and the points of emphasis that mark 
most high school English programs. The more difficult 
corrective is that which revolves about the method of 
communication. 


Homogeneous Grouping 

The most effective method, it seems to me, is to have 
classes grouped homogeneously according to background 
and capacity in the language arts. This homogeneous 
grouping might be limited to the English period. Each 
year in the incoming freshman class, there is a dis- 
couraging disparity in the pupils’ background in funda- 
mentals of grammar. The result is that grammar lessons 
are almost unnecessary for one group and a real need 
for another within an individual class. The administra- 
tion, of course, might balk at the prospect presented in 
an attempt to thus classify students. Yet the results 
should vindicate the desk work involved. Incidentally, 
I should like to suggest that this homogenous grouping 
is more necessary in the grammar class than in any 
other course. The incoming freshman class approaches 
algebra and Latin with the proverbial tabula rasa. 

English, on the other hand, suffers the fate of religion. 
The pupils already have been exposed to it for eight 
years. The teacher may be able to communicate his own 
enthusiasm for the literature, but the closed and preju 
diced mind of the student is almost inevitable when 
grammar is on the agenda. The English department 
and the administration of the school might well col- 
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laborate in determining the most satisfactory method 
of dividing the incoming class. Certainly there is avail- 
able a plethora of diagnostic and prognostic tests which 
would be suitable for such purposes. 


Points of Emphasis Need Revision 

Even if the school facilities do not permit homo- 
geneous grouping of grammar classes, points of em- 
phasis in the English program need revision. Vocabulary 
building and spelling might form part of the program 
each year. Each term greater stress might be placed on 
these adjuncts to the English course. Both vocabulary 
and spelling deserve special emphasis in an English 
syllabus. In the entire first year, however, the high 
school program might parallel the conventional college 
course. Subject matter thus would include the gamut 
of grammar : good usage, syntax, diction, sentence sense. 
Indeed, the first year would be successful if, at its 
termination, each student was the master of one intelli- 
gent paragraph. As in the freshman college course, 
literature might be entirely excluded from the first year 
of the high school syllabus. The grounding in grammar 
thus gained would prepare the students for the mastery 
of the foreign languages that usually are included in 
the high school course. What is more, for the better 
students a review of fundamentals of good usage is all 
that would be necessary in the upper classes of high 
school. 


Mastery of the Paragraph 

After the freshman year, emphasis might be on 
mastery of the paragraph. By the end of the second 
year, the composition could be introduced. In order to 
interrupt the dogged drudgery of a constant diet of 
grammar, literature could be placed intermittently in 
the syllabus. In the case of slower students, however, 
the entire sophomore year might have to be spent in 
final check up on correct usage and the paragraph. The 
amount of literature taken in this year probably should 
vary with the background and maturity of the particular 
group, 


By the third year, a rather comprehensive knowledge 
of the fundamentals of the language arts is presupposed. 
Although work in vocabulary building should continue 
in this year, the teacher might accentuate American 
literature as it is presented in conjunction with the 
American history course. Work in grammar, of course, 
should not be held in abeyance for too long a period. 
A regular period each week for composition work, that 
might culminate in an essay at the end of the term, 
would be in order with the advancement of the student’s 
skill in writing. 


Especially Good Usage 

The senior year could begin and end to advantage 
with a review of the fundamentals of grammar, especial- 
ly of good usage. Paragraph writing, the essay, and 
possibly even the term paper could form the syllabus 
in grammar in proportion to the needs of the particular 
class. This would be excellent proximate preparation 
for the freshman college composition course. Since the 
pendulum of emphasis has been directed toward matters 
of grammar in the first three years, the point of stress 
might be on backgrounds in English literature in the 
senior year in order to complement the mechanical skills 
previously mastered. 

I realize that it is somewhat temerarious to set forth 
such a formidable thing as a syllabus. Yet I think that 
excursions in vague generalities in the realms of objec- 
tives and philosophy of the English course will yield little 
immediate fruit. The direction that the needed revision 
of the English courses should take, it seems to me, re- 
volve about the immediate needs of the student. The 
two immediate problems are the grouping of pupils ac- 
cording to background and ability in the language arts 
and the re-orienting of points of emphasis in the English 
syllabus according to the needs of these homogeneously 
cataloged classes. Such a solution is far from adequate ; 
yet the most satisfactory program for the high school 
English course will, almost of necessity, be the fruit of 
experimentation of such ideas as those proposed in the 
above paragraphs. 


A Meeting of the CAVE Association's Officers and Its Executive Committee 


Has Been Called by the president, Rev. Pius Barth, O.F.M., 


for December 8, at Hotel Sherman, Chicago 
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BY SISTER MARY FRIDIAN PETERS, 0O.S.F., PH.D. 


St. Francis College, Fort Wayne 8, Indiana 


A magnetic power seemed to flow from the simple words of the holy Pontiff 
forcing obedience and conviction, charming the intellect, and conquering the will 


BLESSED PIUS X 


Teacher Par Excellence 


HE HISTORY of religious instruction from apos- 

tolic times to our modern day is a glorious record 
of popes, bishops, and priests, and of religious and lay 
persons alike, who carried out the Master’s command, 
“Going, therefore, teach ye all nations.” The office of 
teaching was especially dear to Blessed Pius X, who 
well deserves to be called “the Children’s Pope,” “the 
People’s Pope,” and “the Pope of the Holy Eucharist.” 
His heart was afire with the love of God and immortal 
souls ; personal holiness radiated from his simple words 
and touched the spark of divinity in the souls of children 
and adults. 


Religious Instruction a Chief Duty 

Throughout his long and fruitful career Blessed Pius 
X considered religious instruction of children and adults 
one of the chief duties of parish priests and of all who 
have care of souls. Already as a seminarian Joseph Sarto 
(the future Pope’s family name) showed great zeal and 
extraordinary ability in the teaching of the catechism. 
During summer vacations in his native Riese, he light- 
ened the burden of the busy parish priests by giving re- 
ligious instruction to the village children. 

As a young curate in the little town of Tombolo he 
organized evening classes for the illiterate youth of the 
parish. In addition to teaching the three R’s, Don Sarto 
explained to these simple people the truths of their holy 
faith and the rudiments of plain chant. Under his direc- 
tion the uncouth and shrill voices grew mellow and 
melodious, and before long he succeeded in getting the 
entire parish to join in congregational singing. What 
remuneration did he ask for this “extra” work? As 
far as material compensation was concerned, none 
whatever; the tuition fees he collected were pledges 
taken by the youth to abstain from cursing and swear- 
ing. 


As Pastor, Instructed Children 

As pastor of Salzano, Don Sarto spent much time in- 
structing the many ignorant children of his parish. With 
tender love and solicitude he sought the poor and for- 
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saken and brought to them the glad tidings of the Gospel 
of Christ. He rented a public hall near the church where 
he conducted evening classes for adults. He was con- 
vinced that adults needed a thorough review of the funda- 
mentals of Faith, and that a sermon had few or no 
effects unless the basic teachings of the catechism were 
first understood. Before dismissing the night classes of 
which many parishioners and people from the country- 
side availed themselves, the saintly teacher invited them 
to make a visit to the Blessed Sacrament and say “Good 
Night” to God. 

No matter how busy he was, Don Sarto never refused 
an invitation to preach the word of God. With the same 
zeal he addressed humble country folk in poor parishes 
and wealthy sophisticated parishioners in the Cathedral 
towns of Treviso, Padua, Mantua, and Venice. None 
of his sermons was an impromptu talk ; every one was 
well prepared. Night after night the holy priest studied 
by the dim light of a candle, and seldom allowed himself 
more than four hours sleep. Holy Scripture and the 
Fathers of the Church were the never-ending subjects 
of his daily study and meditation. 


Supervised Seminarians’ Teaching 

As director of the diocesan seminary at Treviso, 
Monsignor Sarto spared no time and effort to improve 
the instruction of future priests. To prepare his semina- 
rians for the teaching and preaching apostolates, he 
organized debating teams and discussion groups. He 
personally coached and supervised their teaching of 
catechism to small classes of children in the city parishes. 

One of the gravest situations he had to correct as 
Bishop of Mantua was the neglect by many priests of 
their preaching and teaching duties. But soon the heroic 
example of their saintly Bishop injected new zeal into 
the clergy and seminarians of that diocese. His ex 
hortations and stern commands inspired clergy and 
laity and caused religious instruction to flourish in al 
parishes. 


Interested in Progress of Piety and Learning 

In his first pastoral letter addressed to the Venetians, 
Cardinal Sarto deeply deplored the ignorance of the 
people concerning their holy religion. He wrote: “How 
can we be silent when we see generations growing Up 
ignorant of the simplest truths of the faith and their duty 
to God!” Regarding the seminarians in Venice the 
zealous Patriarch reported to Rome: “It is my wish 
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watch the progress of my young men both in piety and 
in learning, on which depends in a great measure the 
exercise of their ministry later on.” His administration 
of the Archdiocese of Venice for a period of nine years 
witnessed a repetition on a larger scale of the effects of 
his teaching apostolate which had left its blessed marks 
on the parishes of Tombolo and Salzano, on the life of 
the seminarians at Treviso, and on the work of the 
dergy in the Diocese of Mantua. 
























Prior to Conclave Discussed Catechetics 

Even in Rome, before the opening of the conclave 
which led to his election to the papacy, Cardinal Sarto 
discussed the catechetical instruction of children and 
adults with interested prelates and priests. It must have 
been a painful sacrifice for Pope Pius X to relinquish 
the personal teaching of religion, a task so dear to his 
priestly heart. The incredible ignorance in things per- 
taining to religion he considered the chief evil of his 
age, and with all the authority of his sacred office he 
insisted on thorough instruction of the faithful by the 
clergy and their helpers in the teaching apostolate. 
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rd Issues Encyclical on Teaching 

dral In the second year of his glorious pontificate he 
‘one | issued the encyclical “Acerbo Nimis” (On the Teaching 
was | of Christian Doctrine), in which he explained the tra- 
died | ditional position of the Church in this matter and ex- 
aseli | Pressed his own views of the necessity of catechetical 
the | teaching. By virtue of his apostolic authority he enjoined 
jects Upon the clergy the following regulations: 

First, every Sunday and feastday there should be 
provided one hour of religious instruction, based upon 
the teachings of the catechism. 

ie Second, at stated times there should be offered 

‘ali thorough instruction for the reception of the Sacra- 

sina | MMS of Penance and Confirmation. 

Ee Third, every day in Lent and, if necessary, on other 

7 He days after Easter, boys and girls must be prepared for 

ed the reception of First Holy Communion. 

le Fourth, to solicit helpers for catechetical instruction, 

ea the canonical institution of the Confraternity of Christian 

aie Doctrine should be established in every parish. 

a. Fifth, in large cities, especially in college and univer- 

into sity towns, classes should be organized for such as at- 

ee tend public schools from which all religious teaching 

ae is banned. 

a all Sixth, weekly catechism classes are to be arranged 
to study in cycles of four or five years the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Sacraments, the Decalogue, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Precepts of the Church. 

tian Incorporated into Canon Law 

. the B The regulations expressed in the “Acerbo Nimis,” 

“How Blessed Pius X later incorporated into canon law. In 

ng u & that law he also crystallized the duties of pastors con- 

r duty cerning the preparation of children for the reception 

ce the & of First Holy Communion. He writes: “The pastor is 

vish 10 obliged to instruct the children with special care, if 
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nothing prevents him, especially during Lent, in order 
that they may worthily receive Holy Communion.” 
When the pastors objected because of lack of time and 
other burdens, the holy Pontiff answered: “If you should 
do nothing else, you would accomplish much, in fact, 
everything, if you zealously prepare children for the 
reception of this sacrament. Furthermore, the pastor is 
not required personally to assume the entire burden. 
He may call upon laymen; for Canon 1333 states: ‘If 
the pastor is lawfully prevented, he may, nay, he should 
employ the help of clerics in his district or of pious lay- 
men if there is need.’”’ The vital interest of Pius X in 
organizations devoted to catechetical work is manifested 
in numerous personal letters addressed to such societies 
throughout the Catholic world. His paternal regard for 
the Confraternty of Christian Doctrine is evidenced by 
his unremitting attention to its work and the indulgences 
and privileges granted it June 6, 1912. 


Compiled Catechism 

Not satisfied with the catechism in use, the zealous 
Pope compiled his own, “The Catechism of Pius X,” 
which he arranged in three parts for primary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced pupils. As he wished greater 
uniformity in catechetical teaching, he ordered his cate- 
chism adopted for the ecclesiastical province of Rome, 
and he recommended its introduction into the other 
Italian dioceses. 

Although burdened with many and difficult tasks, the 
seventy-year-old Supreme Shepherd preached every 
Sunday afternoon to the people of the City of Rome. 
His text was invariably the Gospel of the day. There 
was never a moment’s hesitation in his delivery; for 
the sermons of the Pope were as carefully prepared as 
those of Don Sarto, and they came from a heart in- 
flamed with love of God and zeal for immortal souls. 
Sunday after Sunday Blessed Pius X expounded the 
same old truths and concluded with an efficacious ex- 
hortation that moved his audience to shun and detest 
vice and to practice virtue. 


Simplicity A Keynote 

A magnetic power seemed to flow from the simple 
words of the holy Pontiff, forcing obedience and con- 
viction, charming the intellect, and conquering the will. 
Simplicity, indeed, was the keynote of his apostolic work. 
“Too often it happens,” he wrote in the “Acerbo Nimis” 
“that ornate sermons which win the applause of crowded 
congregations serve only to tickle the ears, and fail 
utterly to touch the heart.” 

In Blessed Pius X were truly fulfilled the words of 
the Prophet Isaias: “To preach the Gospel to the poor, 
He has sent me.” May Christian teachers everywhere 
imbibe his zeal and love for the apostolate of teaching 
religion! By complying wholeheartedly with the pre- 
cepts laid down in the “Acerbo Nimis” and with later 
ecclesiastical regulations concerning catechetical instruc- 
tion of children and adults, may they merit the reward 

(Continued on page 245) 
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BY URBAN H. FLEEGE, PH.D. 


Staff Associate, National Catholic Educational Association, Washington 5, D. C. 


Participation, the Key to Good 


SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


HE KEY to good school-community relations is 

active participation in the school’s plans and pro- 
grams on the part of parents and other representative 
citizens in the community served by the school. This 
new concept in public relations may not be accepted by 
some Catholic educators since some may feel that the 
administration of a school is a professional task for 
which the laity are not equipped. A realization, however, 
of the magnitude of the crisis confronting education 
today should prompt an open-minded and serious con- 
sideration of this new point of view. 


Necessity of More Realistic Attitude 

Developments which have taken place in schools and 
society in general during the past several decades, as 
well as the hard facts of the situation with which we 
are confronted today, demand that a new philosophy 
of community-school relations be considered. Whether 
we like it or not, many of us, and especially those of us 
who are Catholic school administrators, will find it 
necessary to adopt a more realistic attitude toward 
community participation in school administration in 
the years ahead. During the coming decade, we will 
see a new approach to parents and the community on 
the part of the school’s professional personnel ; schools 
will become more and more the result of a cooperative 
effort involving the professional staff, parents, and wide 
representation from the community at large. 

The most significant development in school adminis- 
tration in America during the past decade has been 
the acceptance of a policy of school-community relations 
which involve laymen in analyzing and studying the 
problems with which schools are faced. 


Wider Role for Laity in Catholic Education 

The modern concept of community-school relations 
is not just merely one of one-way interpretation in 
interpreting the objectives, program, and activities of 
the school to the public; nor is it merely one of regard- 
ing community-school relations as a two-way process 
of interpretation, namely, consulting certain laymembers 
in the community as a means of informing the pro- 
fessional staff of the needs of the community. Up-to-date 
school public relations stress lay participation in formu- 
lating school policy, in the clarification of objectives, in 
the formulation of study and activity programs, in the 
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discovery of community resources, in interpreting the 
school to the community, uncovering unanswered pupil 
as well as community needs, evaluating public opinion 
of the school, and even in the evaluation of the school 
itself. 

This is a far cry from the outmoded concept of some 
administrators and even teachers, whom all of us have 
known, who considered isolation from the community 
and from certain inquiring parents an advantage—the 
less the parents and other citizens bothered about the 
school, the better the school climate. Such an out-dated 
attitude was held by school officials (including unfor- 
tunately in some areas, even pastors) who felt that it 
was their province to tell the public what the public 
should know about the school. In such schools, teachers 
were told to confine their interests to their own staff 
assignments. Becoming interested or participating in 
anything else was considered “getting out of line,” mani- 
festing too much of a “wordly spirit.” 


Coming into Contact with Realities of Life 

There seemed to be the assumption that coming into 
contact with the harsh realities of life, meeting face- 
to-face with the difficulties prevalent in many a home, 
the demonstrations of sacrifice, the unanswered needs 
of children, would contaminate the teacher. The im- 
pression was created that the administrator was all- 
knowing and almost all-powerful. The administrator 
determined what was to be done and issued orders with 
finality. A parent who dared question the educational 
advisability of a certain subject required of his son, was 
looked down upon as an uncouth up-start who did not 
know his place. 


Community Participation Encouraged 
Partnership, a community participation in  schod 
planning, parental cooperation apparently found no place 
in such administrators’ thinking. Fortunately, in mat) 
communities today, the picture is changing. Parents 
are being recognized not just theoretically, but realisti 
cally, as co-partners in the educative process. Com 
munity-wide cooperation is encouraged, not just {0 
raising school funds, but for discussing problems with 
which the school is confronted and advising the staf 
on policy and needs; their assistance is sought in uh 
covering educational, health, and recreational resource 
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in the community. Home-school associations, PTA 
groups, citizens committees, and even in a few instances, 
school advisory boards are being asked to share re- 
sponsibility in meeting more adequately the challenging 
task confronting twentieth century America. ° 

At times, there is lack of know-how in developing 
teamwork among the various groups in the community ; 
hut if working together is encouraged and the advice 
and help offered at least seriously considered, if not 
accepted, these initial cooperative experiences should 
provide an effective pattern for future cooperative ef- 
forts. 


Who in the Community Should Participate? 

More and more lay people must be involved in the 
business of efficiently carrying forward Catholic edu- 
cation. The problems confronting Catholic education 
today (and these will increase in magnitude and com- 
plexity each year during the coming decade) demand 
that school-community relations include the participa- 
tion, not only of parents whose children are in our 
school, but include likewise, representatives of all groups 
in the community served by the school. This includes 
citizens who are not parents, representatives of civic, 
fraternal, professional, business, municipal organiza- 
tions in the community. I would even go so far as to say 
that, in meeting certain problems, ad hoc committees 
might very profitably include representative staff mem- 
bers from the public schools and state educational de- 
partments. 


Vital Link in Integrated Program 

One of the weak spots in education is the lack of 
communication between home and school in cooperative- 
ly providing an integrated program for the total develop- 
ment of the child. Integration results from good school- 
community relations. It is difficult to see how a Catholic 
school can successfully make maximum progress toward 
achieving its purpose without a sound program involv- 
ing not only the home, but every educational influence in 
the community. How can we succeed in developing the 
integrated Christian personality, that is, the individual 
who has a Christ-like understanding of himself, his 
lellowmen, and the world about him, who judges ac- 
cording to Christ-like standards, whose ideas, attitudes, 
and ideals have been developed after the pattern of 
Christ, unless these purposes of the school and their 
implication is thoroughly understood by parents in the 
home and by those leaders in the community responsible 
for influence which may either undergird and supple- 
ment the schools efforts or compete by way of incul- 
cating contradictory standards? Too many administra- 
tors, pastors, and teachers lose sight of the other educa- 
tional influences in the community which have a power- 
ul impact on the developing character of the child. 


Participation Can Serve to Raise Standards in 
e Home 


Community participation in the educational program 
of the school is important, therefore, not only because 
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of its public relations value, nor even for the ideas and 
support that can be given the school staff, but more im- 
portant, because school-community involvement recog- 
nizes that the educational process is inevitably engaged 
in by agencies other than the school. The home still 
remains the most important educational agency, es- 
pecially in the development of attitudes, ideas, and 
values. Furthermore, parental participation can effective- 
ly serve as an important means of parent education in 
raising the standards within the home. If our educational 
efforts are to achieve significant success, there must be 
a coordinated effort in planning the educational ex- 
periences of the child. Well articulated experiences 
presume a partnership approach in the total education 
of the child. Relatively little may be achieved in develop- 
ing appreciations, fostering the acquisition of virtues, 
or for that matter, in forming reading tastes of the 
adolescent if the school and the home are each unaware 
of what the other is doing, or if they are operating at 
cross purposes. Significantly, the conclusion is to be 
reached that what is best educational practice is good 
public relations. And conversely, public relations in- 
volving active parent participation is sound education. 


Today’s Needs Demand New Approach 


Why this current emphasis on active community 
participation in public relations? A couple of gener- 
ations ago, the school and the community were relatively 
close together. In the colonial period, communities met 
in town meetings, ran their own schools—the whole 
community helped in the administration of the school 
and determined cooperatively what should be taught. 
As society became more complex and schools grew 
larger, the citizens delegated this participation to school 
boards and committees. As community affairs became 
still more complex, the citizen was removed step by 
step further from the actual operation of his schools. 
At the same time, less of the community social life 
revolved around the school. Increasing demands of 
modern life divorced the citizen still further from school 
affairs. 

Besides, the school appeared to many to be an on- 
going institution, apparently demanding little attention 
from the average parent. School people at the same 
time grew more and more independent of the com- 
munity, and were even led to believe that their edu- 
cational task required such complicated professional 
insights, that the layman had little to offer them. Many 
of us have succumbed to this fallacious attitude. There 
is a constant danger in a complex society for the expert 
not only to lose touch with the people, but even to lose 
respect for the judgment of the people on policy matters 
in which he thinks himself particularly skilled. 

The oncoming crisis, which is already at our doorstep 
on the elementary level, is serving to dramatize the im- 
portance of our schools, and the necessity of parents 
and all representative citizens, again becoming personal- 
ly interested in the school if children are to be ade- 
quately educated. 
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Reaping Fruits of Earlier Policy 

Many an educator finds it difficult to embrace a policy 
of community participation in the school. He says, 
“parents today simply are not interested in what we are 
trying to do.” The unfortunate fact is that many school 
administrators today are reaping the sour fruits of an 
early policy which reflected the attitude, “stick to your 
knitting and leave our schools alone.” If parents seem 
unreceptive to accepting their responsibility in educa- 
tion, are we entirely without blame? Have we not 
fostered an attitude of disinterest on the part of parents 
and the community as far as our schools are concerned ? 
In many instances, have we not lifted from their should- 
ers their educational responsibility, and indicated by 
our attitude, that we were assuming their educational 
responsibilities? Be that as it may, we now find our- 
selves in a position of being unable to accept the 
challenge of assuming the total educational responsibil- 
ity for today’s children. 

Reasons Prompting Acceptance of Up-to-Date 

Policy 

A change in the traditional public relations concept 
is forced upon us, therefore, first, because achieving an 
integrated Christian personality is impossible without 
close cooperation of the school, the home, the Church, 
and the community. Secondly, the complexity of modern 
society with its competing educational forces demands 
a positive counter approach which can be effected only 
through cooperative planning. Thirdly, the progress 
which has been made since 1949, when the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools was 
founded, prompts a similar recognition, on the part of 
Catholic schools, of the role of the average citizen in 
improving our schools. Citizens Commissions are spring- 
ing up all over the country—200 new ones are being 
formed each month; they are succeeding in arousing a 
wholesome discontent ; they are fostering an increasingly 
critical attitude in the public with reference to the status 
quo of American schools. 

As this program goes forward in behalf of the public 
schools, a more critical public will cast appraising eyes 
on our Catholic schools. This will result in increasing 
demands on the part of Catholic citizens for improved 
Catholic schools. More and more Catholic parents are 
bound to become less and less satisfied with anything 
but the best. Thus, we Catholic administrators and 
teachers are being jockeyed into a position where we 
also must become more public relations conscious. 

To the extent that this growing school-conscious 
public is adequately informed as to what our Catholic 
schools stand for and how they contribute to the total 
welfare of the community and nation, to that extent 
will the public appreciatively support the position of 
the Catholic school in the community. We must not be 
unaware of the possibility of certain unfavorable out- 
growths which might stem from this growing “school- 
critical public.” Unless the general public understands 


why we have a dual system of education, unless they 


understand what we teach and what our objectives are, 
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they are likely to fall victims of the occasional “crack. 
pot” who calls Catholic schools a “divisive” influence 
in American life. 


The Crisis Confronting Catholic Education 

Perhaps the most important pressure which will 
bring about the acceptance of this modern concept of 
lay participation in planning how to cope with the en- 
tire gamut of problems with which schools are con- 
fronted, is the avalanche of children which will be 
descending upon our schools in increasing numbers 
year after year—at least until 1959 on the elementary 
level when the all-time high of births (those born in 
1953) enter the first grade. This pressure of increasing 
births will make itself felt in the high school beginning 
the year after next. In the public high schools, by 1960 
we shall have three high school pupils for every two 
we had in 1950; there will be 42 per cent more adoles- 
cents 10-17 years old in 1960 than there are this year. 
The number of Catholic adolescents of high-school age 
will be proportionately greater than the number found 
in public schools, because, for the past decade the 
Catholic birthrate in the United States has been 40 per 
cent higher than that of the nation at large. 

Every 13 seconds, around the clock, a child is born 
in the United States; every 52 seconds one of them is 
baptized a Catholic—one in every four. At the present 
time, about one-third (actually 35 per cent) of Catholic 
adolescents obtaining a high school education are being 
educated in a Catholic high school. About the same 
percentage of Catholics going to college are found in 
Catholic colleges. Fewer than one-half (46 per cent) 
of the Catholic children in elementary school are ina 
Catholic school. 


Increasing Numbers Expected 

The implications of the increasing numbers of Cath- 
olic children to be educated in the coming decade are 
staggering. If we are not to make any progress at all 
toward our oft-repeated ideal, “every Catholic child in 
a Catholic school,” but merely succeed in continuing to 
educate less than half of our elementary school children 
and only a third of those in high school and college 
between now and 1960, we shall need, not counting 
replacements for those who die or retire, at least 45,000 
additional religious teachers. We shall have to recruit 
them, train them, and have them ready to step into the 
classroom between now and 1960. We shall have to 
build more than 37,000 additional elementary school 
classrooms, or the equivalent of nearly 3,500 new 
Catholic elementary schools by 1960, This will cost 
according to current building costs, between $850 mil- 
lion and $1 billion. We shall need over 15,500 additional 
high school classrooms by 1960 which will cost us over 
$550 million. To educate the nearly one million Catholic 
high school students which we anticipate in our Catho- 
lic high schools for 1960 (we had 600,000 enrolled this 
past year), the operation and maintenance costs alone, 
including salaries, will run close to $100 million a year 
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—or nearly double the current annual costs of $57 
million. 


idea of Mounting Financial Burden 

For every additional elementary school pupil we take 
into our Catholic schools, it will cost us about $877; 
$807 toward school building construction ; $70 toward 
operational costs. For every additional high school 
pupil we take into our Catholic high schools, it will 
cost us about $1,462; $1,350 toward classroom costs ; 
$112 toward operational costs. These are averages, of 
course, and would differ from community to community. 
Presently, it costs us $178 million per year to run our 
$2.2 billion Catholic elementary school system, Cur- 
rently, it costs us $57 million per year to run our $700 
million high school system. Actually, we are saving the 
American taxpayers $4 million every school day in 
operation costs alone. These figures merely serve to 
give us some idea of the mounting financial burdens 
that accompany the assumption of our educational 
responsibilities which lie in the years immediately ahead. 

The extent to which a higher ratio of lay teachers are 
employed in our schools (currently 1 to 13 in our ele- 
mentary schools; 1 to 5 in our high schools), to that 
extent will operational costs become an increasing bur- 
den. At present, it appears that unless many more lay 
teachers are employed in our Catholic schools, we shall 
fnd ourselves in 1960, not with 44 per cent of our 
children in our Catholic schools, but perhaps with a 
considerably smaller percentage. 


Current Policy Questionable, if Not Imprudent 

Is it not unfair as well as imprudent to operate on 
a policy of public relations which assumes that we 
pastors, teachers, and administrators can meet these 
challenging problems alone? We cannot meet them 
alone. We must educate the community, not just the 
parents toward assuming their primary responsibilities 
in providing an adequate education for this oncoming 


generation. To think of educating the public to their 
responsibilities through mass-media or speeches is to 
foster an approach that is bound to fail. The most suc- 
cessful approach is that of adopting a policy which calls 
for a cooperative attack on these problems, in which 
parents, responsible members of the community and 
the school (teachers as well as administrators) jointly 
plan how their educational responsibilities are to be 
met. 


Participation Breeds Responsibility 

Parents and others in the community who are given 
an opportunity to sit in on the school’s planning will not 
have to be “sold” on the school program nor on taking 
the necessary steps to meet the school’s needs. Partici- 
pation breeds responsibility. Having helped formulate 
the school’s program, they will understand it and feel 
a keen sense of responsibility for it. Parents should be 
our best good-will ambassadors. If they are not, it is 
our own fault. 

The question is not whether there will or will not be 
a public relations program in our schools, but rather 
shall there be an intellegently planned public relations 
program, carefully developed and well administered. 
Are we far-sighted enough to read the signs of the times 
and to drop the outmoded concept of mere interpre- 
tation, and limited at that, as the heart of our public 
relations program? Are we courageous and wise enough 
to establish a cooperative program involving wide parti- 
cipation ? 

Who would agree that we should continue trying to 
meet twentieth-century needs with nineteenth century 
attitudes? The society in which we are operating today 
is a far cry from the community conditions which gave 
birth to the concepts and practices with which some of 
us are operating our schools today. Good education, 
content as well as practice, teaching as well as adminis- 
tration must, as Sister Janet has so aptly said, “be 
deeply immersed in its own time if it is to escape the 
accusation of being futile and sterile.” 


Blessed Pius X 


(Continued from page 241) 


promised to those who instruct many unto justice ; may 
“they shine as stars for all eternity.” 
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BY SISTER M. PAULA, C.S.J. 
Sisters of St. Joseph, Wichita Kansas 


TEACHERS ROLE IN GUIDANCE 


HERE is no longer any question among educators 

regarding the necessity of guidance and counseling 
for the girls and boys in our schools. There have been 
and still are some questions as to who should give that 
guidance. But while the controversies rage, the fact of 
the matter is, in many cases if the guidance is to be 
done at all, teachers must do it.' This view is also held 
by Barbara Wright. 

Guidance in schools isn’t an “either—or” pro- 
position ; it is both. Secondary schools could never 
hope to provide enough specialists to take care of 
the boys and girls who need guidance, because that 
would mean taking care of all of them. Moveover, 
classroom teachers, club advisers, and all others 
who deal with pupils find that teaching and guiding 
are closely interwoven and cannot be separated.* 
Therefore, the writer intends to avoid taking stands 

on any of the controversies in guidance and counseling 
—directive or non-directive, specialists or teacher-coun- 
selors, homerooms or no homerooms, and on and on. 
This discussion is limited to the function of the teacher 
in guidance; some of the “why’s” and “when's” and 
“where’s” and “how’s” of teacher guidance, as well as 
the “who's” and “what’s” that will force any and every 
teacher to give guidance and counseling. 

As Teacher You Guide and Counsel 

Teacher, you may not believe in guidance and coun- 
seling, you may desire to “steer clear” of it, but you 
will be guiding and counseling as long as you are a 
teacher. And this very fact adds to your dignity as a 
teacher. “The teacher as a person is of tremendous 
importance, but particularly the teacher who counsels.” 
Accept the fact. Learn to do it better and better. And 
remember, you are important. 

Schools vary in many ways, but in this all are alike— 
the essential feature is that there be teachers and stu- 
dents. Someone said once of a great educator that he 
did not regard the pupils as unnecessary appendages in 
the school system. Neither should the teacher be re- 
garded as a sort of necessary evil. The teacher has al- 
ways been and will continue to be the vital moving force 
in the institution of learning which we designate by the 
name of school, whether it be elementary, secondary, 
or higher branches of learning. 


*D. S. Arbuckle, “Guidance, Seven Opportunities Neglected by 
Classroom Teachers,” Clearing House, 23 (Nov., 1948), 140. 

?Barbara H. Wright and Jean McFarland, Practical Hand- 
book for Group Guidance, 5. 

8S. A. Hamrin, Chats with Teachers About Counseling, 15. 
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Terms New, Processes Old 


However, there has been a somewhat gradual recog. 


nition of the fact that teachers are not only teaching 
subjects in school, but fundamentally they are teaching 
boys and girls. With this knowledge has come the 
stress on processes commonly known as guidance, and 
more recently, as counseling. The terms are new; the 
processes are old—as old as teaching itself. How many 
teachers, as they read new books in the field of guidance 
and counseling, say to themselves: “But this is just 
what I have been doing all these years.” 

The subcommittee on guidance of the committee on 
fundamentals made quite a thorough report in the North 
Central Association Quarterly in October of 1947. The 
report was entitled “Characteristics of a High School 
Guidance and Counseling Program.” Various sections 
in the report treat of the importance of teachers in this 
field. 

Teachers as teachers render many guidance ser- 
vices to pupils. No other position in tenable since 
the core responsibility of teachers is to help youth 
develop. Any attempt to limit their responsibilities 
in this area would impoverish their teaching and 
negate any attempts to build an effective guidance 
and counseling program.* 


Teachers Often Guide Unconsciously 

The Committee goes on to say that the very class- 
room relationships which teachers have with pupils pre- 
sent many opportunities to learn about, to help, and to 
influence the behavior of pupils. This makes it im- 
perative that teachers be encouraged to consider their 
challenging opportunities to help pupils. According to 
the Committee, also, “guidance and counseling may be 
regarded as the essence of the school curriculum and 
a responsibility of every classroom teacher.”> Whether 
these instructors in mathematics and English, in science 
and history, will it or not, they are counselors of theit 
pupils, and in many instances, they may not even be 
conscious that they are “guiding” the pupils. However, 
the more interested teachers are in helping pupils, the 
more guidance they will consciously give. Ruth Strang 
has this to say regarding how teachers often guide ut- 
consciously. 

They (teachers) cannot avoid exerting an in- 
fluence on their students. Their background, emo- 


““Characteristics of a High School Guidance and Counseling 
Program,” North Central Association Quarterly, 22 (October 
1947), 220. 

*Tbid., 224. 
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tional adjustment, and personality affect the devel- 
opment of students. What they are speaks so loud 
that students frequently ignore what they say. The 
friendly teacher who has lived simply, honestly, 
courageously, and cheerfully is a factor for good-in 
the lives of his students. It is through contact with 
such personalities that students become truly edu- 
cated.® 


It has been shown in the introduction that circum- 
stances are forcing and probably will continue to demand 
that classroom teachers do much of the guidance and 
counseling in the secondary schools. Some educators 
and guidance experts regard this as not entirely a dis- 
advantage, and are even making suggestions for the 
specialists in the field to enter the classroom also. Froeh- 
lich says that it is felt that the counselor is closer to 
the problems of the students if he is also a teacher and 
comes into daily contact with those seeking his help and 
advice.? Undoubtedly, the recent emphasis on guidance 
has served to bring teachers and pupils much closer 
together and promoted mutual understanding. 


Valuable Interview Time Saved 

Naturally it has been financially impossible for many 
smaller schools to have specialists in guidance in the 
system. But likewise, students in small schools know 
their teachers. There is no need to get acquainted, to 
establish rapport. All this valuable interview time is 
saved. We may even view the need for specialists in 
guidance and counseling in larger schools as an attempt 
to compensate for the person-to-person relationship 
which may be lost between teacher and student in large 
schools. 

Consequently teachers in the larger schools have to 
make a greater effort to reach the pupils. There will 
never come a time when the teacher can shrug off his 
responsibilities for guidance. No one can predict when 
and where the need for guidance will arise. All teachers, 
as well as the specialists and everyone who works with 
young people particularly, must be alert and ready for 
the need whenever and wherever it arises. 


The Subject of Guidance 

The subject of guidance, as the subject of Christian 
education is man—whole and entire. Pius XI gives the 
key to the whole problem of the need for guidance.® 
Not only is the subject of guidance man, but man, fallen 
from his original estate. For that reason there is a 
darkened understanding in man, a tendency to give in 
to these disorderly inclinations which are effects of 
original sin. The weakened will find it difficult to do 
the things which are according to right reason. How 
often do not counselors discover that the problems 
which they hear are not due to a lack of information, 
but to this very weakened will of the individual. That 


—_— 


*Ruth Strang, The Teacher in Personnel Work, 68. 
mentor P. Froehlich, Guidance Services in Smaller Schools, 


*Ibid., 4, 
*Christian Education of Youth, 23. 
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is precisely why, in so many cases, guidance in the 
sense of giving information which may help to solve 
the problem is not necessary. Likewise, it is the reason 
that counseling in the sense of assisting the individual 
to solve his own problem is necessary. 

For the teacher, therefore, in the secondary school, 
every boy and girl enrolled in his classes or under his 
direction in activities is a potential subject for guidance. 
The narrow view that only problem pupils need guidance 
has fortunately almost disappeared. Every pupil needs 
guidance at one time or another. And for the Christian 
teacher, the scope of guidance is great indeed, for the 
subject of Christian guidance, as of Christian education, 
is man whole and entire, soul united to body in unity 
of nature. 


The Place for Guidance 


As we associate teachers with schools, so do we 
also associate classrooms with pupils as well as with 
teachers. So the ordinary place where there will arise 
a need and an opportunity to give guidance will be the 
classrooms. There teachers have opportunities to present 
matter well and clearly. However, experience has shown 
that unless the teacher is able to develop personal re- 
sponsibility and creative thinking, the knowledge pre- 
sented in the classroom remains dead. Discussion must 
be stimulated for the personal integration of each stu- 
dent, for good teaching and classroom guidance.!° 


In the past few years, schools have been relearn- 
ing the lesson that the whole pupil comes to class, 
and that he doesn’t do very well if he is worried, 
angry, or bored. Educators are underscoring the 
thing which real teachers have always recognized— 
that the feelings, the ambitions, the interests, the 
loves and hates of pupils, as well as their minds, 
come to school, and pupils can’t be taught even the 
“fundamentals” unless consideration is given to 
these factors."! 


Many feel that it is in the classroom that the needs 
of the pupils for guidance are first revealed. The alert 
classroom teacher will probably be the first to become 
aware that all is not well with “Johnny” or “Mary.” 
However, a word of warning may be timely. The title 
“teacher” alone does not insure good guidance or coun- 
seling. And some students are going to come to each 
teacher with problems which may require counseling 
the teacher is not prepared to give. In this case, the 
teacher must choose his course carefully. The student 
has confidence in him. For the teacher’s own prestige 
and the student’s morale, this confidence should not 
be squelched. But if the teacher is unable to counsel at 
that time, he will keep the student’s confidence and re- 
spect by helping him to make arrangements to secure 
the services of a competent counselor.!?. 


20Charles A. Curran, Counseling in Catholic Life and Edu- 
cation, 371. 

11Barbara H. Wright and Jean McFarland, Practical Hand- 
book for Group Guidance, 12. 

12Clifford P. Froehlich, Guidance Services in Smaller Schools, 
209-10. 
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Homeroom Offers Excellent Means 


Besides the opportunities in the regular classrooms, 
the homeroom, in schools which have this type of or- 
ganization, offers excellent means for guidance. The 
homeroom is the school home of the pupil. Among other 
things, it is the place where the pupil may be treated, 
not only as a member of the group, but also as an in- 
dividual. It is true, the homeroom should be used for 
group counseling. Problems common to the group can 
be discussed very profitably. This requires careful plan- 
ning on the part of the homeroom sponsor. And this 
general guidance should lead to individual guidance as 
it is revealed. 

Guidance, however, is not limited to the classroom 
or the homeroom. Solomon points out that a good 
leader finds and creates many opportunities to make his 
influence for good felt. The right moment, he says, oc- 
curs at different times in widely varying places.?* What 
teacher has not had that experience. Johnny has stayed 
to help the dramatics director put the finishing touches 
to the stage setting, and Johnny hints at something 
which is bothering him. Tired, hurried, anxious to get 
home and to get ready for the evening’s performance, 
the director still will take ‘time out’ and give Johnny 
the chance to talk things over. That opportunity missed 
may mean that Johnny would never again bring up the 
problem. 


Strangest Places, Oddest Times 


Father Daniel Lord said in a talk one time on this 
very subject: “They'll tell you things in the strangest 
places and oddest times. One girl told me that she 
wanted to go to the convent. She could have told me 
dozens of times, but the time she did was backstage 
right in the middle of one of the musicals we produced 
in St. Louis.” 

Let the teacher read the New Testament just to see 
the times and places where our divine Saviour gave 
guidance and counseling. Here again, as in all else, we 
find Christ the Teacher, a perfect model. All teachers 
and counselors would do well to study the life of Christ. 
Study Him to see how He handled people! 


Finding Time for Counseling 


The problem of finding time for guidance and coun- 
seling is a problem second only to a good preparation 
and training for the work. Froehlich stresses the fact 
that the skill of the teacher in his role as counselor is 
of primary importance, but he calls attention to the 
time element." 

In attempting to solve this problem, each school must 
build its guidance program to fit its particular situation. 
Wright says, “Don’t adopt a system ready-made just 
because it has worked somewhere else.4® One of the 
most commonly suggested practices is to release teachers 
from study-hall supervision in order to give them free 


*8Ben Solomon, Leadership of Youth, 51. 
se: cit., 259. 


Wright and McFarland, Op. cit., 209. 
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periods for counseling. That is not always possible 
Froehlich tells of one school which used teachers fo, 
guidance work. This school manned the morning study 
halls with a half-time clerical worker. The person 
selected was a mature and self-reliant widow of a local 
lawyer.1® 

Hamrin offers. the suggestion that the teacher take 
one period a week from each class and give this time 
entirely to two students from the class for a half period 
of individual counseling for each. Thus over a period of 
time, the teacher could reach each student. As to the 
rest of the class, it is suggested that they study under 
the supervision of one of the students. “When the stu- 
dents realize the value of this period of individual coup- 
seling for themselves and for others, they will be glad 
to cooperate and help to see that the room is as quiet 
and orderly as posible during this period.”!* There are 
cases in which this plan might work, but teachers will 
wonder what will happen until “‘the students realize the 
value of this period of individual counseling.” 


Religion Teacher as Counselor 


Father T. C. Siekmann in an article High School 
Religion Teacher as Counselor urges that the religion 


teacher in our Catholic high schools see that the students 
get counseling. He states that he or she can easily im- 
part group guidance in the ordinary course of the class 
and can give individual counseling by making an effort to 
know the students and to reach them. Father Siekmann 
offers some very practical suggestions. 

At the beginning of the semester Father would have 
the students fill out a file card with name, home address, 
phone, parents, previous schools, and interests. This, 
he points out, is particularly useful to the priest who 
comes in to the school just to teach religion. Secondly, 
in order to get an idea of the thoughts, ideals, and 
abilities of the students, the teacher may give written 
work that calls for autobiographical details or experi- 
ences. These papers may prove very helpful to under- 
standing the pupils. Another important suggestion which 
Father Siekmann makes holds true for every teacher in 
any subject; make it a point from the very first day of 
class to know the students. Learn and remember their 
names and remember some of the essential information 
about each one. In this way they become individuals. 


Single Piece of Advice 

During written work, the teacher may walk about 
the room to direct work personally, and above all says 
Father Siekmann, “to drop a word of individual coun- 
seling, now here, now there.” Father also offers the 
idea which many teachers use in various subjects, and 
that is to write comments on exercise papers which you 
return. 


It is astounding to see what a profound effect a 
remark written on a paper makes upon the student 
. A single piece of advice written in red pencil 


*®Froehlich, Op. cit., 57. 
"Op cit., 8. 
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on a returned exercise may well make a lasting im- 
pression on a student.!® 


A striking example of this very thing is found in the 
short story entitled “The Little Black Boys” by Clara 
Laidlaw.’® 

This idea of devoting some of the religion class time, 
not as something extra, but as part of the program, is 
advocated strongly by Sister Alice Clare in an article 
“You Can Guide Your Students.’’*° Sister claims that 
there is a direct relationship between the guidance pro- 
gram and the activities peculiar to the religion program. 
In order to keep this guidance from becoming a hit-and- 
miss affair, Sister Alice Clare insists that it be a very 
definite part of the planning. 


















Group Guidance 





’ Much of the guidance in any classroom or club ac- 
tivity can and should be group guidance. Besides the 
element of time, there is a psychology in group counsel- 
ing which gives it a value in its own right. For example, 
school morale is not necessarily built up in individual 







conferences. There are many problems common to all 
the students. These can be discussed with profit.?! 
Father Curran devotes chapter seventeen in his book, 
Counseling in Catholic Life and Education, to group 
discussion and group counseling. He points out that 
actually group discussion is taking place whenever a 
student asks a question or wishes to express his idea 
about some point that has been explained. Father ad- 
vises that the teacher in the classroom should clearly 
distinguish his instructional role from that of discussion 
leader. If he is participating in a study group, unless 
he has been called in as an expert to lecture on a 
particular topic, he should not use the time to present 
his own ideas and experiences. His chief function is to 
promote a free exchange of the group’s views.7* 


















Several Devices 





There are many guidance functions which can be 
taken care of in groups. Hamrin suggests several devices 
of securing information about students that could easily 
be handled in a group: pupil questionnaires, informal 
personality inventories, informal interest inventories, 
check-lists, autobiographies, informal essays, as well as 
preference tests, interest tests, and many other activi- 
ties.*8 Whether the school has an organized guidance 
program or not, undoubtedly it has been carrying on a 
great deal of group guidance. In every school instruction 
is given to classes before enrollment in courses, guidance 
is offered in regard to group conduct at athletic events, 
school citizenship is explained, and in a hundred and 
one ways, group guidance is being used every year. 


———— 
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LaFortune suggests the use of a card with seniors. 
This card would contain such information as name, 
required subjects, suggestions on guidance services 
wished, plans after high school is finished, occupations 
in which they are interested and about which they 
would like to receive more information, the kind of 
school student wishes to enter, the counselor’s name, 
and pupil’s signature.*4 This would seem to be a very 
useful device and surely would give the teacher an idea 
of discussion subjects which would be of interest to the 
group. 

Group counseling or guidance needs to be planned 
and organized. Otherwise the teacher may “aim at 
nothing and hit it every time.” There are numerous 
books and booklets with worth-while suggestions for 
group guidance treating of such topics as choosing a 
college, learning how to study, getting acquainted with 
the library, school citizenship, and other topics. It is 
well for teachers to have one or more of these and modify 
the material to fit the need of the particular groups. 


Personal Counseling 

Personal guidance is given frequently in schools. A 
student discusses with the teacher his choice of subjects 
for the next semester; he learns what is required and 
what he may elect to take. That is guidance. Personal 
guidance may include guidance on educational topics, 
vocational interests, and personal problems. Teachers 
probably do not realize how very often they do guide 
or counsel on purely personal problems. There is the 
girl who works long and hard helping to decorate the 
hall for a class dance. But she does not attend the dance. 
What teacher will not try, tactfully, to discover the 
cause—lack of suitable dress? feels left out of the crowd? 
forbidden by parents to attend? These and a dozen 
reasons will come in for consideration. And without 
being ‘nosey’ about it, the teacher will more than likely 
“get next” to the girl and try to help her to solve the 
problem. 

Once the students have “sized up” a teacher, have 
decided that he or she can be trusted to keep their con- 
fidences, that he or she will not force advice on them 
but rather will listen to their problems, that teacher is 
a counselor. Students will find a pretext to remain after 
school for an opportunity to talk. (And teacher, it will 
take infinite patience on your part to let them talk for 
they will talk about everything else under the sun except 
the one thing that is uppermost in their minds!) Then, 
when they finally can come to the point, they expect the 
teacher to gasp or exclaim and are pleasantly surprised 
when he does neither. If there is a place, and we believe 
there is, for non-directive counseling, this is it. 


Get Acquainted with the Techniques 

All teachers would do well to get acquainted with 
the techniques of non-directive counseling and of inter- 
viewing. And the wise teacher will remember, also, that 





24. W. LaFortune, “Card for Use with High School Seniors,” 
Occupations, 26 (February 1948), 294-8. 
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individuals who come for help need assistance though 
they may not need the help they thing they need.”° 

However, teachers should not overdo the idea of 
guidance and counseling. Counseling will not solve all 
the problems of teen-agers or of anyone else for that 
matter. Counseling should be used whenever it is honest- 
ly felt that it may be of some help in aiding boys and 
girls to become well-adjusted, wholesome persons who 
will mature in an emotional, moral, and social way as 
well as in a physical sense as they grow older.*® The 
teacher must guard against the mistake of making the 
students too dependent on him. Counseling should assist 
them to learn to solve their own problems as they arise. 
Otherwise they are not maturing as they should and 
the real purpose of counseling is lost. 

Another little point that it is well to remember is 
that no teacher, no counselor will have one hundred 
per cent success. No one should expect it. Students will 
not all have confidence in one person who may bear the 
title of teacher or even counselor. Any teacher worthy of 
the name, any counselor with common sense, will be 
more than glad to see a student approaching some one 
else who may help him. 


Conclusion 

Teacher, you have the opportunity as no one else 
except parents have, of giving guidance and counseling 
to the youth of the land. No administrator, however, 
can compel you to deal warmly with your students, to 
observe objectively, or to counsel successfully.*7 It is up 
to you! You can respond to the need of these boys and 
girls who come to you day by day in the classroom, in 
the home room, in clubs and activities—the need they 


25S. A. Hamrin, Op. cit., 56. See also pp. 57-58 for suggestions 
to counsellors of teen-agers. 

26Tbid., 194. 

27M. Schwebel, “Faculty and the Guidance Program,” Occu- 
pations, 28 (March 1950), 364. 


have to talk to someone whom they respect; the need 
to share what seems to them to be peculiar or unusual; 


in short, the need for guidance and counseling. Yoy, 
an understanding person, can symbolize the whole of 
humanity to them, and so give them relief and a feeling 
of security beyond measure. In doing this you will be 
accepting St. Paul’s advice of “bearing one another's 
burdens.”*5 You can; will you? 

So you see, it is not going to be easy. If teaching has 
demanded your time and talent, teaching plus guidance 
and counseling takes more—it takes you. If you make 
yourself available for counseling, you will counsel. But 
to be able to lose yourself in worth-while activity, par- 
ticularly with others, is the essential condition for an 
emotionally healthy life.** 
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“Sung Prayer” Restored 
(Continued from page 233) 


Opportunity Still Awaits 

These past decades have seen the training of many 
children in our schools and colleges. If the opportunity 
were given this could be a mighty means of answering 
the wishes of Pius X. We have often been admonished 
that the scourges of war and other evils have come 
from our lack of prayer. Pius X issued a similar warn- 


ing in his Motu Proprio. “It is vain,” he said, “to 
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hope that the blessings of heaven will descend abun- 
dantly upon us, when our homage to the Most High, 
instead of ascending in the odor of sweetness, puts into 
the hand of the Lord the scourges wherewith of old 
the Divine Redeemer drove the unworthy profaners 
from the Temple.” We might, in spite of all the good 
that has been done, still ask, “How have we praised 
the Lord?” 
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Teacher to Teacher—In Brief 


GOD REST YE... 


By Josephine Treuschler, 3012 Echodale Avenue, 
Baltimore 14, Maryland 


To THINK of December is to think of whispers, hushed 
waiting, candlelight, walking on tip-toe, meek obedience, 
and quiet joy. December is deeply and silently cold. I 
have certain delusions of my own. 


December in Second Grade 

December in the second grade is a squirming, twist- 
ing, singing, jubilant, wild month. It is a tornado caught 
within four walls. The room shook with exploded en- 
thusiasm—I, myself, trembled with heavy fatigue and 
repressed rage. I wanted to be Santa Claus instead of 
Scrooge but the place already housed fifty copies of the 
benevolent gentleman. After all it was my duty to be a 
stabilizer. I took the privilege of being a despot. My 
nerves which had been steel were now lead. 

Eileen drew a holly wreath for the door and decorated 
the boards. We hung strings of cellophaned sour balls 
ona tubercular spruce tree. We sang carols. I refereed 
the debates about the plausibility of Mr. Claus. The 
non-believers smiled tolerantly at me and my younger 
brethren. And, of course, there was a Christmas 
play... 


Twitter and Twatter 

In the primary grades Christmas plays are given 
simply to consolidate the impossible gay melee in one 
place. It merely legalizes insubordination. Let them 
twitter and twatter and most of all ad-lib. After useless 
rehearsals the big day arrived. The superior was seated 
authoritatively in the back of the room. I stood a little 
behind her so I could wring my hands in solitude. 

The performance began with Rodney on stage dressed 
asa jester with a hat made for a giant. It rested on his 
eyebrows and ears, taking all the dignity out of his 
stance. Each time he thought it was time for him to 
‘say something he would lift his hat with his thumb, 
say some line or other, and then let the thing drop down 
like a visor on a knight's helmet. 

The dialogue circled around and around like a tired 
dog trying to settle himself before a fire on the hearth. 
Finally they admitted defeat and said nothing. The 
silence began to deafen me. I felt the sad, trusting, 
apologetic eyes kneeling before me. I emoted through 
my teeth. The thespian interlude broke and died quietly. 
And despair seeped through my pores. 
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Their Surprise Never Lessened 

Time crawled toward the twenty-fifth. As vacation 
neared, my desk was piled high with boxes of varying 
shapes and sizes. Each of them contained either hand- 
kerchiefs or chocolates. I conformed with their demands 
and opened the presents. Their surprise never lessened 
as the removal of tissue paper revealed the same token 
of thoughtfulness. I loved the gifts too and began to 
wish I had been a little bit nicer about everything. Be- 
sides the presents, I received tons of mail. I preferred 
the homemade cards and those which had been sent to 
someone else last year. My name was written ridicu- 
lously on each envelope. 


“I Have a Nice Stable. . .’’ 

Before we spoke Christmas wishes to one another 
Mike McGuire wanted to tell us about Mary and 
Joseph's trip to Bethlehem. Quite logically he proceeded 
and dramatically told us about the discourtesy- of the 
townspeople. I was about to be impressed when he 
added, “So there they were sitting on a park bench 
when along came a farmer and a cow. The farmer said 
‘I have a nice stable you could use if you think a stable 
would be all right.’”’ For the first time in my life I felt 
kindly toward the man who offered the stable. 


Season of Miracles 

As classes ended for the holidays the small ones gaily 
swung empty bookbags down the corridor. They were 
delirious with thoughts of Christmas. This is the season 
of miracles and children know that everywhere they 
are happening. They can see them skyrocketing in the 
air, smell them in the wind, and speak them through 
half-smiles. They hold them in their pockets with pen- 
knives and rubber frogs. 

At Midnight Mass I thought of them, forgetting the 
terrible days that had gone before. The steady finger- 
flames of the candles reached up on pinnacles of prayer. 
My eyes could see the children only as angels singing, 
“Gloria in Excelsis Deo.” They were eternal songs of 
glad tidings. 

They were lonely little minstrels offering to make 
others less lonely. 


Christ’s Playmates 

They were wise men who knew what gifts to give 
even though their feet became entangled in the Christ- 
mas clothes of humility, wonder, and faith. 

They were small shepherds leading the taller ones 
to the stable if they would but follow. 
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They were Christ’s playmates. 

They were my children for a few months. I prayed 
wordlessly for the tiny angels—trying not to feel like 
an archangel myself. 


DISCIPLINARY PROBLEMS—A Positive Approach 


By Brother John O'Connor, S.M., ; 
Chaminade High School, Dayton 2, Ohio 


Porentiacty Boys AND GIRLS are angels ; actually they 
are anything but. The downward pull of original sin 
menaces their young lives, often plunging their better 
selves into an almost hopeless abyss. We would like 
to mention a few procedures discovered through hard- 
earned experience which have worked successfully for 
disciplining poor human nature. 


Guidance Rather than Punitive Measures 

We are firmly convinced that the majority of dis- 
ciplinary problems should be handled by wise and care- 
ful guidance rather than by punitive measures. In our 
mind, this positive approach to handling problems of 
behavior has been strengthened immensely by the appli- 
cation of sound mental hygiene principles, even though 
success may not be immediately evident. Though we 
realize all too well that each student should be treated 
in accordance with his individual needs, the following 
procedures have been found to yield successful results. 


Should Feel Wanted 

1. The Student Should Feel That He Is Wanted. 
Nothing is quite so great within the adolescent as the 
desire to be wanted. Commonly we call it love. The 
educator should love all his students. He should love 
not only the good fellows but also those who get in his 
hair ; he should love not only those bursting with talents 
but also the dull students. The teacher’s love of the 
student pours itself out in service, in a willingness to 
sacrifice completely. Youth should feel that the teacher 
will do anything for him that is worthwhile, that the 
teacher is ‘for him completely, not against him.” If 
the boy or girl realizes that the teacher has complete 
respect and confidence in him, even socially necessary 
punishment may be administered without arousing fear 
or antagonism. 


Know Students 

2. Know Your Students. Essentially important is it 
to delve into the background of our students so that we 
know the individual in his home environment. What 
type of a neighborhood does he live in? Who are the 
boys or girls with whom he “hangs around’? Through 
careful study it is worth while to know how he has made 
out during his previous years of schooling—whether 
he ever was a behavior problem, the grades he attained 
over the years and whether they measure up to his 
abilities. Would it not be even more beneficial to ex- 
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amine closely whether he has any real ambition of, 
goal for himself, whether he has any special interests 
whether he has any exceptional qualities that mark him 
as a leader? 

It should be mentioned, however, that the main pur. 
pose of any study of a boy or girl is to call attention to 
his assets and to find the causes of his undesirable be. 
havior. Perhaps the most important contribution to the 
whole study is the ability to get the youngster to talk 
over his problems with the teacher. In some cases this 
is the most difficult task ; it is an undertaking—this true 
guidance of youth—which requires on the part of the 
educator the wisdom and understanding which only the 
Holy Ghost can impart. One of the best methods for 
talking over with a reticent boy his problems is to start 
with a particular thing which he likes. 


Offer Incentives 

3. Incentives to Learning. Fear, force, and punish- 
ment as motives for study can hardly be considered de- 
sirable. Necessary though they may be at times, these 
means cannot be expected to change the student as far 
as improvement goes. They may often make a student 
exceptionally moody, sullen, resentful, unresponsive, A 
student should be led; he should be shown reasons for 
what he does, and through various techniques he needs 
to be guided along the road which is best for him, 


Approval Builds Confidence 

As a technique nothing is quite so successful as praise 
and approval of a task well done. It builds up the con- 
fidence of the student and it aids him in mastering 
himself and his task. Very often when a teacher starts 
out he is very inconsistent; he is weak at first and at- 
tempts to be severe. Or frequently with a veteran 
teacher punishment may be unreasonable or unjust 
while, with some other teachers, punishment is ineffec- 
tive because they are not respected and admired. Per- 
haps all these different types of teachers could temper 
their approach with a good bit of praise. 


Tendency to Live Up to Estimate 

Two fine terms were employed by an author who real- 
ly knew what he was talking about when he mentioned 
that the educator should play the part of a “builder- 
upper,” and not a “tearer-downer.” True faith in the 
student’s ability to make good is the entire answer 0 
the problem of genuine improvement. Is not this att 
tude just the opposite from the idea of the common 
scolding or what some might call the “balling-out” em 
ployed by some teachers? Could the individual boy o 
girl obtain any other idea from such a tongue-lashing 
than that he is dumb or hopeless or beyond correction! 
Well is it known that a youth tends to accept whaté 
teacher says concerning him, and tries “to live up 
down to it.” Personally, whatever success I have hal 
with young men who have come under my charge ! 
attribute to the fact that no matter how bad some 
them were, I always attempted to find good in them. 
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Educate Through Responsibility 

4, Responsibility. During my first years of teaching 
[came under the wing of two of the finest teachers I 
have ever known. Most of the boys assigned to these 
two educators were problem cases received from other 
schools in the area. Success with the boys under their 
charge came naturally to these two men because they 
had the ability of keeping the boys busy. Not just to 
pass the time away either! These boys worked, they 
were interested, they received a sense of being impor- 
tant, of viewing progress, of doing something worth- 
while; for an opportunity never passed when these two 
teachers did not educate through responsibility. 

Through teaching responsibility (by suitable work, 
challenging tasks, and absorbing interests), they had 
found the magic formula for success in the classroom. 
Truancy was never a problem in the school, because 
even those so-called problem children could not run 
away from a good school. Success came to the boys 
and they did not need compensation in the form of 
unsocial behavior. 

When teacher and students work together in achiev- 
ing the common goals of education, rebellion and ag- 
gressive behavior lose their significance; there is just 
no place for it. 


Faith in Human Nature 

So-called insurmountable difficulties will often be 
seen to crumble if teachers have faith in human nature. 
Naturally faults and failings will crop up in the class- 
room, but if the teacher has convictions that, in the long 
run and for the better development of the youngster, 
love is more potent than hate, praise is stronger than 
punishment, and that knowing the child and the causes 
of his particular behavior is better than ignorance, then 
these convictions will stand up under all storms. Armed 
with this basic faith, the teacher can realize that he is, 
to the best of his ability, helping all his students achieve 
the best possible development. 


RIGHT OF CHURCH IN EDUCATION 


By Sister Joseph Miriam, O.S.U., Maple Mount, 


Kentucky 


Ix orver To UNDERSTAND correctly the place of the 
Church in education it must be remembered that the 
Church is divine, not human in its institution. It was 


tablished by God and did not simply grow out of 


human experience. If this fact is recognized and the 
lature of the Church understood, there could be no 
question in the mind of an intelligent person as to the 


place the Church holds in education. It is the failure 
‘0 understand or to accept this fact that has caused 


the age-old question of the right of the Church in edu- 
‘ation to be one of constant discussion. 


Required for Her Social Mission 


The first responsibility of the Church is to reveal to 
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the world the truth concerning God. Humanity’s destiny 
is union with God, and because of our rational nature 
this destiny must be achieved on the basis of reason and 
understanding. Neither is the Church’s competence and 
activity limited to those things which are purely spiritual. 
Union with God means union with our fellowmen. This 
being so, it follows that the Church has the right to 
maintain and to direct all the instrumentalities that are 
required for her social mission. 


Free Flow of Grace 


No power on earth has the right to put obstacles in 


the way of the free flow of grace to the human soul. 
Grace comes to us through the sacraments and hence 
through the Church. Neither the state nor any other 
human power can deprive the members of Christ’s 
Mystical Body of the freedom that is necessary if Christ 
is to carry on through them His mission of salvation of 
the world. 


Man’s Dignity Dwindles 

Where there is no freedom of religion, all other free- 
doms are meaningless and not worthy of the name. The 
basic human right is to maintain vital contact with the 
divine. Cut man away from this and his dignity dwindles 
into nothing, no matter how prosperous he may become 
from a material point of view. III fares that society and 
that government in which religion has declined. Gov- 
ernment needs religion more than it needs anything else 
on earth. Nothing is so un-American as that prejudice 
which hampers religious freedom in a nation conse- 
crated to the ideals of freedom and justice. 


































Help from Society Outside Family 

Parents have the divine commission to see to it that 
their children have a Christian education. They need 
help from a society outside the family in carrying out 
this command. Both because of the obligation of parents 
in this regard and because of the very nature of the 
Church it can easily be seen that the Church's right in 
education is prior to and takes precedence over the right 
of the state. Only an unthinking or prejudiced mind can 
deny this fundamental fact. 


DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS—A Story to Retell 


By Sister M. St. Francis, S.S.J., 55 Greig Street, 
Rochester, New York 


Onze DAY Jesus was sailing across the Sea of Galilee 
in a fishing boat. He stepped onto the shore and was 
walking along, when a man named Jairus came along 
and got right down on his knees on the ground in front 
of Jesus. 


Jairus Was a Ruler 

Jairus was a rich man. He was one of the rulers of 
the synagogue. A synagogue is a kind of church where 
the Jews worship God. 
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Jairus said to Jesus, “My little girl is dying. Please 
come and lay your hand on her. If you do that, she will 
get better. She won't die.” 


A Crowd Followed 

Jairus knew that Jesus could cure sick people. So 
Jesus turned around and went to Jairus’ home with 
him. A whole crowd of people followed them, to see 
what would happen. They crowded around so that Jesus 
had hardly room to walk. 

On the way, messengers came from Jairus’ house and 
said to him, “Your little girl is dead. What's the use 
of bringing Jesus any farther?” 

Jesus heard what they said. He said to the ruler, 
“Don't be afraid. Just believe in me.” 

Then Jesus sent back the people who were following, 
all except Peter and James and John. (James and John 
were brothers, you remember. ) 


Excitement at the House 

When they came to the ruler’s house, they found 
much excitement there. Many people were crying be- 
cause of the dead girl. 

Jesus went in and said to them, “What are you 
making all this noise about, all this crying? The little 
girl isn’t dead, she’s just asleep.” 

They all stopped crying and started to laugh at him. 
They thought he was foolish. Hadn't they seen for 
themselves that she was dead? 


Jesus paid no attention to their laughter. He sent 
them all out of the house. Then he took the little girls 
father and mother and Peter and James and John, ang 
they all went in to where the little girl was lying, 


Jesus Leaned Over and Spoke 

She lay very still, and she looked as if she were dead 
sure enough. But Jesus leaned over and took hold 
her hand. 

“Little girl,” he said softly, “I say to you, stand-up’ 

The little girl got right up and started to walk. She 
Was just twelve years old. Her father and mother 
couldn't believe their eyes. Neither could Peter and 
James and John. They were filled with wonder, 


Tell No One ; 

Then Jesus told them to be sure not to tell anybody 
about what had happened. They promised that they 
wouldn't. 

Jesus told the mother to give the little girl something 
to eat. He knew she must be hungry after being so sick 
and then being dead. 

She really was dead, you know. Jesus said she was 
just asleep because He knew He could bring her back 
from the sleep of death, but He didn’t want all the 
people to know what He was going to do. 

Then Jesus said good-bye to the little girl and her 
father and mother and He and Peter and James and 
John went on their way to Jesus’ home at Nazareth. 


Observe the 


FEAST OF THE HOLY 


FAMILY 
January 10, 1954 


FAMILY DAY 


by receiving 


Holy Communion in Family Groups 


“FAMILY UNION THROUGH 
FAMILY COMMUNION" 


Sponsored by the FAMILY COMMUNION CRUSADE, 


a lay movement with ecclesiastical approbation, founded 


to encourage family sanctity through monthly family 
group Communion and devotion to the Holy Family of 
Nazareth. No Dues—No meetings. “Family Day” posters 
and leaflets, printed in various languages, supplied 
gratis. Address: FAMILY COMMUNION CRUSADE, 10 
Farm View Road, Port Washington, N. Y. 
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Stretching the Family Income by 
Robert and Helen Cissell (Joseph 
F. Wagner, Inc., 1953; pages 253 ; 
price $3). 


In these days of high prices and 
rumors of higher prices, it is con- 
sling and enlightening to read a 
hook entitled Stretching the Family 
Income by the proud parents of five 
youngsters. As you read page after 
page of practical advice on balancing 
the budget, you have the conviction 
that the counsel is given by parents 
who have tried the ideas they sug- 
gest and have found that they work. 
The book is based on the Catholic 
principle that the primary purpose 
of marriage is the procreation of 
children. Every chapter tells how 
people can manage to live decently 
and frugally and bring up such chil- 
dren as God may send them, while 
living on an average income. 

Of course, sacrifices must be made 
day by day, and little ingenious 
devices for stretching the family in- 
come must be invented. “We get 
day-old bread at the bakery for eight 
cents a loaf!’ the authors candidly 
admit. “There is very little difference 
between day-old and fresh-baked 
goods except the price.” Youngsters 
should be taught the motto, “Waste 
Not, Want Not.” To insure the ob- 
servance of the motto, parents 
should make ‘‘a clean plate” a neces- 
sary requirement before serving des- 
Sert. 

The Cissells strongly favor the 
home barbershop as they have found 
ita great means of saving, having 
tried the experiment for over five 
years. To offset all objections about 
testless squirmy youngsters, the 
chapter on the home barbershop has 
fine suggestions on techniques as 
well as sound hints on child psy- 
chology. 

Stretching the Family Income is 
a handbook for newlyweds who are 
Starting out on shopping expedi- 
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tions buying furniture, etc. There 
are warnings for the unwary and 
uninitiated as well as practical ad- 
vice on where to make the dollar go 
the farthest. There are even some 
helpful hints on how to do a little 
tinkering at home where one can 
really make some of one’s own fur- 
niture. Developing a handy-man 
personality is strongly recommended 
throughout the book. 

The entire book is permeated with 
the spirit of Christ’s first beatitude, 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit”— 
the poor who are contented with 
making the best of what they have 
and who are willing to go through 
life courageously adhering to a 
Christian standard of living, even 
in a world immersed in materialism 
where “keeping up with the Joneses” 
has become the national pastime. 
The book is really an antidote for 
the worldliness of our day. It is a 
refreshing study in the art of home- 
making. 

MoruHerR FRANCIS ReGis CONWELL, 
O.S.U. 

The Blessed Mother Goose. By 
Frank Scully ; illustrated by Kaye 
Luke (House-Warven, 1951; 
pages 104; price $7.50). 

There has appeared from a Holly- 
wood publisher a book, ostensibly 
for children, which has received 
praise from many Catholics, even 
Catholic educators, who could not, 
I am sure, have read it from cover 
to cover, or even partially. It is 
called The Blessed Mother Goose, 
and consists of parodies or perver- 
sions of many of the well-known 
nursery rhymes that have delighted 
young children since the eighteenth 
century. 

The original nursery rhymes were 
not all composed for children. In 
fact, some of them were satires of 
persons in power, hidden within a 
childish jingle. But the ones that 
lasted are so rhythmic, so lilting, as 
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well as so gravely nonsensical, that 
children have adopted them as their 
own, entirely unconscious of any 
ulterior significance in any of them. 

The attempt in it to turn these 
classics Catholic has been made by 
either twisting certain words or 
phrases from their context to drag in 
a reference to Catholic practices, or 
to leave only the barest suggestion 
of the original, substituting verses 
supposedly pious, or by suggesting 
by innuendo some evil to correct 
which was not implied in the ori- 
ginal. And always, whatever else is 
changed, the melody and lilt are de- 
stroyed, to be replaced by crude and 
awkward expression, accompanied 
sometimes by repulsive pictures. 

A few examples: 

Little Tommy Potter 

Sings with a stutter, 

The ill-mannered rotter 

Piles butter on butter. 

Peter, Peter, Pumpkin-Eater 
Had a wife, an awful bleater, 
All she ever thought was how 
She could get fatter than a sow. 

Where is the “blessedness’” in 
inserting a completely evil connota- 
tion to the word “crooked” in what 
was originally an innocent jingle 
about peculiar /ooking characters? 
There was a crooked man 
And he walked a crooked mile, 

He stole a crooked coin, 
And revealed a crooked smile. 
He lured some crooked cats 

To drink some crooked ale, 
And they all lived together 

In a straight little jail. 

If rhymes with moral and Cath- 
olic content were the objective, why 
could they not have been original 
ones with a unified tone instead of 
such a disturbing hodge-podge as— 

Ride a hobby-horse to Danbury 
Moss 

To see God’s Mother at the foot 
of the Cross, 

The dew is like tears in her eyes 
to the brim, 
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THE NEW MARIAN MISSAL > 
For Daily Mass 
by 
Rev. Sylvester P. Juergens, S.M., S.T.D. 


Complete and up-to-date. Contains 
all the latest Masses plus a selection 
of favorite prayers and devotions. 
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THE NEW SUNDAY MISSAL + 
by 
Rev. Sylvester P. Juergens, S.M., S.T.D. 


A complete Sunday Missal and Prayer- 
book combined. Features a very large 
selection of prayers and devotions. 


JESUS, KEEP ME 
by 
Rev. Robert Power, C.M. 


Instruction, counsels, prayers and de- 
votions for the teen-age girl. An out- 
standing guide to Catholic woman- 
hood written by a noted author. 


THE BEST BOOKS 
ARE PRAYER BOOKS 


Available at Your 
Local Church Goods Dealer. 


When necessary write to us for name 
of nearest distributor. 


THE REGINA PRESS 
54 PARK PLACE 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Her sorrow’s for us, who have 
sinned against Him. 

A parody is per se an exercise in 
wit, humor, and_ technical skill. 
There is at least questionable pro- 
priety in trying to mix humor with 
subjects such as that in the last- 
quoted verse, and it is brash indeed 
to do it without the rhythmic skill 
to carry off the unpleasant taste. 

JosEPHINE K. Ditton, Assistant 

Librarian, College of St. Schol- 

astica, Duluth, Minnesota. 


Spiritual Steps to Christmas. By 
Very Rev. Monsignor Aloysius F. 
Coogan (Bruce Publishing Co., 
1953 ; pages xii, 116; price $2.25). 


With a clarity of thought matched 
by the simplicity of its expression, 
the author offers us thirty chapters 
for daily meditative reading during 
Advent. 

The subject of each is closely tied 
in with the meaning of Christmas, 
and in some, following the Church in 
her exhortations, the author treats 
of salutary fear, inspired courage, 
joyful peace, and prayer, penance, 
and sacrifice. 

Anecdote and simile are used apt- 


ly, and are taken from the present. 
day world. For example, he likens 
one not attuned to the spirit of the 
liturgy nor to the sweet whisperings 
of grace and God’s inspiritation jp 
the soul, who thus misses the mes- 
sage of Advent, to a person seated 
before a radio or television set that js 
not tuned in to a station transmitting 
beautiful philharmonic music. 
While we do not read books like 
this to find what in their contents 
will benefit others but rather for 
the benefit that accrues to ourselves, 
yet teachers—always on the lookout 
for anecdotes of pertinence to their 
catechism lessons—will look back to 
several such (God’s Star, p. 13: 
Christ Knocks, p. 89; or on the 
Little Flower, p. 17). 
R. J. Linn 


Teaching Religion, An Introduction 
to Catechetics. By Rey. Joseph R. 
Celies, SS. STD. Tae 
(Bruce Publishing Co., 1953: 
pages xiv, 422; price $4.00). 


Father Collins has written an ex- 
cellent book for teachers of religion. 
He gives in 400 pages a complete 


(Continued on page 263) 


STRETCHING 


THE FAMILY INCOME 
By Robert and Helen Cissell 


The Thomas More Book Club Selection for November 
STRETCHING THE FAMILY INCOME was written for every Cath- 


olic educator who recognizes that the problems of family financial man- 
agement seriously threaten the stability of the family. At last a Catholic 
book for present and future parents points the way to full economic 
security—and in a Catholic way. 


Uniquely Authoritative: 

Robert Cissell is assistant professor of family economics at Xavier University, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Helen Cissell is a former instructor in home economics. They are 
the parents of five children, directors of the Christian Family Movement, and authors 
of articles in THe CatHotic Epucator, America, Information, The Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review, Cor, Torch, Marianist and others. 


What the Catholic Press is Saying About This Book ... 

“This book has been long overdue . . . Inevitably Stretching the 
Family Income will, I predict, become a text in our school system.”— 
The Homiletic and Pastoral Review 

“Stretching the Family Income fills the need of a sound book on the 
very practical question of how to rear a family in days of high prices 
and limited income.”—Newsletter of The Thomas More Book Club 

“It is about time this kind of book was published by a Catholic 
firm.”—Rev. William B. Faherty, S.J., Regis College. 

“Every Catholic struggling to raise a family in our secular society 
will find this work an invaluable guide to a better, more secure Catholic 
life.’-—Thomas A. Clemente, Information Magazine. 


Price per Copy Only $3.00 
JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. . . . 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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An Opportunity ... A Need... A Solution 


By Rev. Bernard Wetzel, O.S.F.S., M.A., Northeast Catholic High School, Philadelphia 24, Pennsylvania 


His PAST August, while attending the Catholic 

Audio-Visual Education Convention in Chicago 
and listening to the various talks and discussions, several 
ideas concerning Catholic audio-visual aids suggested 
themselves to me. What helped especially to produce 
these thoughts was a panel discussion. 


The Medal, A Kinescope 

On Tuesday morning, August 4, there was a showing 
of The Medal, a kinescope of a Frontiers of Faith pro- 
gram over the NBC-TV network and produced by the 
National Council of Catholic Men. This show had won 
the highest citation for a network religious-educational 
video program in the past year given by the Twenty- 
third Institute for Education by Radio and Television, 
sponsored by Ohio State University. It appeared to be 
the general opinion of those present that the program 
was excellent. 

After the kinescope showing, there was a panel dis- 
cussion with Monsignor Thomas Quigley as chairman ; 
and, as panelists, Mr. Martin Work, executive secre- 
tary of the N.C.C.M. and producer of the Catholic Hour 
(NBC-TV) ; Rev. Kilian Bowler, O.F.M., Director of 
the Armchair Philosopher TV program; and the Rev. 
Louis Gales of the Catechetical Guild, St. Paul Minne- 
sota. 


An Opportunity 

During the course of the discussion, someone men- 
tioned the facts that more and more TV stations are 
opening all the time in all parts of the country ; that not 
only may Catholics be able to obtain time on some of 
them, but they will be offered time on some of them; 
and, perhaps, even begged to avail themselves of time. 

There are some questions that naturally arise in 
view of these circumstances. Was there ever a better 
chance to spread our Catholic religion all over the 
country? Are Catholics ready to take advantage of this 
golden opportunity to disseminate their faith? If we 
muff this chance, will the TV time be given to some 
other religion? Should each community be left to 
Sttuggle unaided with the issue of providing adequate 
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programs or can help be provided? Perhaps there are 
solutions to these problems. 


A Suggested Solution 

The National Council of Catholic Men has been doing 
splendid work in providing us with the Catholic Radio 
Hour and the Catholic Television Hour. The Medal, 
mentioned previously, would be excellent to send all 
over the country to TV stations which offer television 
time to Catholics.1 However, it is a kinescope and the 
pictures, as would be the case, are not so clear as regular 
motion pictures. My thought is that N.C.C.M. could 
extend its work tremendously, if it would make motion 
pictures of its distinctively religious programs and have 
them available for low rental to all parts of the country. 

This particular TV program dealt with the sacra- 
mentals. Others could portray the Church’s teaching 
on the Sacraments, the Creed, the Commandments, the 
Liturgy, Social Justice, the Life of Christ and His 
Blessed Mother. They could also portray incidents from 
the Bible and church history. As the N.C.C.M. seeks 
for distinctively Catholic material, it would probably 
hit on some of these doctrines anyway. If the films 
entertain as well as instruct, the net result would be 
films that would interest not only Catholics but non- 
Catholics as well. Think of the millions all over the 
country who would see them! 


Another Use 


If films like The Medal had many prints made and 
were available at low rental, they could be used in 
parishes, in convert classes, for parish organizations, or 
even in study clubs. 


Classroom Use 


However, the thing that interested me most was the 
possibility of obtaining good classroom films, useful in 


1Editor’s Note: This kinescope is not available for re-telecast- 
ing. Mr. Work extended the invitation to Catholic educators to 
inquire at his office regarding rental of it for showing as a 
film in classrooms, church halls, etc. If demands warranted, 


the N.C.C.M. would arrange for sufficient prints to satisfy the 
need for the film, on a rental basis. 
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MOORE Confirmation Robes |: 


Accessories 


Confirmation Day becomes outstanding for young 
children dressed in these lovely scarlet and white 
Confirmation Robes. The ceremony takes on added 
significance; distracting style differences are gone 
and the children appear in equal becomingness. Ex- 
pense is no burden because Moore Confirmation 
Robes are rented inexpensively for the days needed. 
The lovely Robes fit perfectly, arrive in plenty of time 
individually packaged 
for easy handling, 
and transportation 
charges are prepaid. 
Now in nationwide 
use by Catholic par- 
ishes of all sizes. 
Write today for com- ; 
plete information and | 
illustrated brochure. 4 
Or request sample J 
outfits; no obligation. ' 


| 


g02 % 


; 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Ill. 
25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
1908 Beverly Blivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


also makers of caps and gowns * girls’ gym suits 


Unequaled for 
STRENGTH * CONVENIENCE 
COMFORT * SAFETY 


All with super-strength triangular-steel 
tubing construction and four steel 
cross braces shouldered and riveted. 


3 popular 

seat styles! 
Formed Birch Plywood 
Formed Steel 
Imitation-Leather 
Upholstered 
All styles available 
with kneelers. 


OVER 10 MILLION NOW IN USE! OUTNUMBER ALL OTHERS IN CHURCH USE 


Fe === MAIL COUPON TODAY! oe oe oe oe oe 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, Dep!.19 © Grand Rapids 2, Michigan i 
0 Please send latest brochure on AMERICAN SEATING FOLDING CHAIRS. 


0 I am interested in (quantity) © Birch seats (© Steel seats 
0 Upholstered seats. 


Name. 





Church___ 


School 
Street 


City and Zone____ : cnt 


the teaching of high school religion. Because of many 
year’s experience in the teaching of religion, my first 
and most important reason for attending the CAVE 
convention was to obtain further information aboy 
audio-visual aids that*might vitalize and improve my 
own high school religion classes. The Medal was Pe 
excellent example of what I was looking for. Lasting 
one-half hour, it could be used in a high school or 
college classroom to teach the sacramentals. 

Admittedly, the ideal film suitable for one class period 
in high school religion would be shorter than this, say 
about fifteen or twenty minutes. But, if the TV program 
is geared to the TV audience, it could be used ina high 
school or college classroom. It would probably be an 
excellent idea to let a few trained teachers have an ad- 
visory post in the making of these films. For, as a 
bulletin for a state department of education indicates, 
here are a few requirements for a 
film :* 


good educational 


1. Is it suitable in length for comprehension? 
2. Does the film incorporate teaching qualities that 
reflect laws of learning 
effect ? 


: readiness, repetition, and 


3. Does it motivate pupil activities? 

4. Is the film within the level of age of the groups 

to which it is shown? 

It could be added that films should be of the highest 
grade in sound, photography, and sequence. Our pupils 
are so used to the best as regards the above that we 
could not afford anything of poor quality. There should 
also be supplementary material supplied for the teacher. 


Divided Effort 


When we consider the facts that motion pictures are 
so expensive to make, that they require expert writers, 
actors, directors, and technicians, are we perhaps divid- 
ing our efforts too much? Although there are a number 
of groups working on religious filmstrips and slides 
and doing a good job, particularly for the grade-school 
level, there are not many materials especially designed 
for the high school. 

Compared to motion pictures, the cost of a filmstrip 
is relatively small. If we Catholics could pool our re 
sources and talents for the production of fine Catholic 
educational motion pictures, not only would the films 
be better, but also the cost easier to bear. Can we Catho- 
lics afford to have divided efforts in this time of need 
of good Catholic films? 


Need for Catholic Motion Pictures 

That there is a need can easily be discovered by pick- 
ing up the catalog of the average film distributor. It can 
readily be seen how far ahead of the Catholics the 
Protestants are in the field of religious motion pictures. 
For example, the catalogue of motion pictures for church 
and school of Film Presentation Company of Newark, 
N. J., lists 87 religious films made by and for Protestants 
and 22 made by and for Catholics. Included in the ¥ 


2State Department of Education, Tallahassee, Florida, “The 
Audio-Visual Way,’ Bulletin No. 22B, 1948, p. 51. 
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ad- Pedigree means a brilliant screen image, 
$a no matter how difficult the 
tes, circumstances ... it means sound 
nal reproduction with “full” presence, no 
matter how bad the acoustics .. . it 
means impact on the eyes and ears 
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A NEW SERIES OF 
MUSIC REVIEW - WORKBOOKS 


. that will help your pupils to acquire 
an essential understanding of the funda- 
mentals of music and which will facilitate 
the teaching problems in your Music 
Classes. 

To make every hour spent with your 
classes more satisfying in accomplishment, 
send for: 


“Music by Rote and by Note"—Grade 5 


“Music from Melody to Harmony"— 
Grade 6 


"Marching Down Music Lane"—Grade 7 
“Our Heritage in Music"—Grade 8 


WARP'S = REVIEW-WORKBOOKS _ are 
available in all subjects for Grades 5, 6, 
7, and 8. 


Our new catalogue gives a complete list 
of all WRAP'S REVIEW-WORK BOOKS 
with titles of Units that make up each 
book. Send for your copy. The catalogue 
is FREE. 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MINDEN © © © © © NEBRASKA 


TWO FINE TABLES 
‘FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


The Standard table has a 
smooth basswood drawing sur- 
face, extra strong tubular up- 
rights, positive tilting units. 


Color of base is gray. 


All Mayline furniture and equipment is soundly engineered 
and well manufactured. They will give long service. Your in- 


Quiries are invited. 


CLASSROOM 
ART TABLE 


The C-7702 Art Table now 
has a solid basswood top 
with metal edges. Base is 


Oak, finished golden oak. 


MAYLINE COMPANY, INC. 


Formerly ENGINEERING MFG. CO. 
603 No. Commerce St., Sheboygan, Wis. 


MAYLINE 
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are a number of Cathedral films, which, with sligts 
changes, have been adopted as Loyola Films. Yet thes 
latter are not exactly what we want. How much bette 
if the films had been directed and produced by and fy 
Catholics ! 

Only 8 of the 87 Protestant films are too long fy 
classroom use, although several more are longer than \ 
ideal. Eight of the 22 Catholic films are too long fy 
classroom use. 

The lists of Catholic motion pictures given by Sister 
Mary Charlotte Kavanaugh, O.S.B.* and Sister Mar 
Teresita Casey, O.S.B.,‘ in past issues of THE Cargo. 
Lic EpucaTor, aid us to see how inadequate the suppl 
is for the demands of religion teaching in the high 
school and college. There are some excellent films o 
the Mass, a couple on baptism, and about seven on th 
life and works of Pius XI and Pius XII. Althoug 
some of the other films would be interesting, possibly 
they would be difficult to integrate into the religion 
curriculum. 


Picture Brightened 

This picture has been somewhat brightened recenth 
by news of some new distinctively Catholic films, Not 
long ago, THE CATHOLIC EpucATOoR advertised seven 
or eight motion pictures being produced by Simpex 
Religious Classics, Inc. There is one film on Christ, tw 
on the Blessed Mother, and the rest on the lives of the 
saints. | have not seen any of them, but know they are 
full-length feature pictures. 

Similarly, some of the films made by Family Theatre 
appear to be excellent classroom material for high school, 
although the running time of some of them is too long 
for classroom use. The production job is excellent. 


Lay Apostolate 

I believe there are good talented Catholic laymen and 
laywomen who would cheerfully donate time and effort 
to a non-profit organization which had as its object t 
produce films useful in teaching religion in the class 
room and on television. I believe they would be thrilled 
to feel that they would have an important share in th 
work being done by priests, brothers, and Sisters; that 
their efforts could help vitalize the teaching of religion: 
that they would be helping to make known the Catholic 
faith to millions outside the Church. Some of them have 
already shown this in their work for the Family Theatte 
and the Christophers. I also believe there are Catholi 
laymen with wealth who would willingly donate some 
of it if they could be shown the tremendous good thes 
Catholic films could do. 


Bishop Noll’s Idea 


Bishop Noll seems to have had some such ideail 
mind in his editorial in The Priest magazine for Augw 


%Sister Mary Charlotte Kavanaugh, O.S.B., “Eyaluation d 
Educational Religious Films” (CatHottc Epucator, § 
1952 and March and April 1953). ; 
4Sister Mary Teresita Casey, “How Well Do We Know " 


Educational Religious Films?” (CatHotic Epucator, 
1952). 
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1953, entitled, “Some Thoughts on Education.” He Heaven, Hell, Purgatory, where he will spend all 
wrote : or part of his life after death. 

Just as at Oberammergau, Bavaria, the Passion Such was the means of instructing the people 
of our Lord has been depicted for centuries for during the Middle Ages, a method which we have 
yisual observation, so at Einsiedeln, Switzerland, practically discarded despite the fact that we have 
a similar drama has for several centuries been per- a better opportunity today through the motion 

hanisf formed every five years, depicting the story of picture. 
1g for Creation and all the important events of the Old If the story of religion could be vividly told in 
Testament and the things with which man has a novel and then reduced to a movie, there would 


Cin occupied himself for a livelihood, his everlasting not be an adult in the world who would not want 
wkd tt . . . . . 
Me destiny for which he was brought into being, to see it. 

* 
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=| EACH CLASSROOM A PROJECTION ROOM 


on the 

ws By Brother Raymond Glemet, S.M., St. Joseph High School, Cleveland 19, Ohio 

ISSIDIN 

eligion 
HOULD A SPECIAL projection room be set up visual room as a solution. That this is not a full solution 

in which to use audio-visual materials? In the days goes without saying ; it is simply an expedient. 

of the “ little red school house,” schools were built more 

or less independent of the curriculum needs of the pupils. Separate Room Only an Expedient 

This practice has tended to persist in many places even Of course, to the budget-minded school a separate 

up to the present time. Hence, school systems which audio-visual room naturally suggests itself. As a tem- 

finally awaken to the need for audio-visual provisions porary expedient it may be plausible. However, by the 

in the school plant, hit upon the idea of a special audio- time one such room is built and equipped just as much 


ecently 
s. Not 
seven 
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St, tw 
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1ey are 


heatre 
school, 


ie ail cilia lial Dramatic Fact and Fiction 


ft the AUDIO way FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


: “ALTAR BOY RESPONSES” SCOTT AND HIS MEN, by Sara Maynard. 
ye FOR THE MASS A magnificent biography based on diaries Scott 
eltort 


yject t Now available in a set of three 12-inch double-faced Vinylite kept during his last Polar expedition. Ilus- 
» class- Records, Narrated by the Rev. Joseph A. Tyminski, $.D.B. trated with spectacular photographs. (High 
thrilled $5 Postpaid School ) 168 pp., $2.00. 

in the 
rs ; that 
sligion ; 
vatholic 
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Thomas J. Valentino, ime. YOUNG EAGLES. 190 pp., $2.00 
150 W. 46th St., New York 36, Dept. E 


FREEDOM DRUMS. 192 pp., $2.00 
DESPERATE DRUMS. 224 pp., $2.50 
Three fast paced teen age novels by Eva K. Betz, 


ie 
set in New Jersey during the Revolution. All illus- 
ToRY osep trated by June Driscoll. (Junior High) 


KULIK’S FIRST SEAL HUNT, by Alma Savage. 


Exciting and suspenseful story of a young Eskimo 
boy and his sledge dogs. Illustrated. (Sixth and sev- 
enth grades) 124 pp., $1.25. 

Priced from 3.75 to | mele) Order from your local book store or direct 


WHEREVER CATHOLIC BOOKS St. Anthony Guild Press 
ARE SOLD Dept. 4—1923. Paterson, N. J. 
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money is usually paid out as would have been needed 
to darken and ventilate many rooms. 

The “aid” part of the audio visual program should 
be so integrated with our present teaching set-up that 
it should be considered as part and parcel of the curricu- 
lum itself. This means that every room on the blue-print 
should be so arranged that audio-visual projections can 
be used at any time without any restrictions as to change 
in class schedule and the moving of the class to a 
“special room.” 


Retain Classroom Atmosphere 

For special purposes and occasions such as Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, St. Patrick’s, or the name day of the 
pastor or school principal, the use of the projector in 
the auditorium is ideal. For purely curricular instruc- 
tion, the classroom atmosphere where regular teaching 
takes place is best to correlate subject matter with audio 
visual material. Just as the chalkboard is considered 
necessary to supplement the work of the teacher, so 
too the audio visual instructional materials—in this case 
projections—should be in the room where the instruc- 
tion takes place. 
Time Lapse Defeats Purpose of Aids 


A special projection room limits the possibilities of 


scheduling when more than one class wishes to use tha 
room at the same time. The time lapse between instry. 
tion and the use of instructional material defeats th 
purpose of immediate correlation and course supplemep. 
tation. Also, to concentrate projections in one room 
creates an entertainment complex for that area much 
as does the auditorium. 

There can be no question as to the many values tp 
be derived from the use of audio visual materials in the 
regular classroom environment. If those responsible for 
the planning of our schools will keep in mind the im 
portant audio-visual factor, then such facilities can be 
readily provided with little increase in costs. 


Gradual Out-fitting 


Present conditions in most of our schools are ill 
fitted for adaptation of audio-visuals for every room, 


However, a schedule of out-fitting several rooms each 
year with blackout curtains or drapes, electrical outlets 
in the right places for projection purposes is possible 
for most schools even those with limited budgets. With 
projector equipment at hand in proportion to student 
enrollment and the necessary ingredient of “the will to 
do” on the part of teachers, principals, and supervisors, 
our Catholic schools will have come a long way along 


Save Postage on Film Shipments 


New postal regulations allow amazing 
savings on your shipments of audio-visual 
materials (films, filmstrip, slides, records, 
etc.) But in order to save you must stamp 
every shipment with two stamps. The 
FilmKare Products Co., 446 West 43rd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. has a supply 
of these rubber stamps which they are 
offering (along with a free copy of the 
postal regulation section pertaining to this 
saving) for only $2.00 to those interested. 
A request on your letterhead will bring a 
set of stamps to you at once. (S11) 


Coronet Announces Five New Film 
Releases 


Five new 16mm sound motion pictures 
produced by Coronet Films will be made 
available for preview or purchase during 
the month of December. They will serve 
in science, history, guidance and physical 
education. 

How Weather Is Forecast (1 reel, 
sound, color or b/w) was photographed 
in cooperation with the United States 
Weather Bureau. It shows the actual 
operation of a weather observation sta- 
tion and a weather forecasting station, 
the instruments used to observe and 
record weather, the charting of weather 
maps, and weather forecasting. The im- 
portance of this forecasting to farmers, 
airplane pilots, fishermen, and the in- 
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Audio-Visual News 


habitants of flood areas is also discussed 
(Intermediate, Junior High). 

Garden Plants and How They Grow 
(Exploring Science) (1 reel, sound, 
color or b/w) uses time-lapse photog- 
raphy, to show the actual growth of a 
seed plant and the phototropic nature of 
plants. Close-ups show the veins through 
which water is carried and the pores 
where air enters. The film also covers 
seed dispersal, and the importance of 
proper soil and sunlight to plant growth 
(Intermediate, Junior High). 

The Story of Prehistoric Man (1 reel, 
sound, color or b/w). This film offers 
a visual description of the life, appear- 
ance, habitat and achievements of pre- 
historic man as_ reconstructed from 
authentic evidence: prehistoric tools and 
weapons, cave paintings and stone carv- 
ings, and skeletal remains. The periods 
of the Old and New Stone Ages are 
indicated and the geographical areas in 
which prehistoric man lived are mapped 
(Junior, Senior High). 

School Spirit and Sportsmanship (1 
reel, sound, color or b/w). When several 
members of one high school football 
team plan retribution against the members 
of the opposing school, the question of 
school spirit and sportsmanship is raised. 
As the story unfolds, we see the relation- 
ship between these two factors. The film 
stresses the fact that actions of indivi- 
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modern and efficient educational procedures. 


duals reflect upon the spirit of the entire 
school (Senior High). 

Helping in the Care of Younger Chil- 
dren (1 reel, sound, color or b/w). As 
we watch a teen-age girl helping wit! 
the care of her younger brother and sister, 
we become acquainted with some of the 
basic needs of children—affection, ap- 
proval, security and safety, and a routine 
that includes proper food, rest, and play 
—and learn that the care of children de- 
pends on the ability to recognize and 
satisfy these needs (Junior, Senior 
High). (S12) 


Label Your Recordings 
Identification of your tape recordings 
is now made easier by a new pressure- 
sensitive labeling tape introduced by Min- 
nesota Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Paul. 
It will prove a time-saver especially 
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hat in classrooms where reels of tape are 
uc frequently reused and it will save con- 
the fusion when several reels are removed 
en from their cardboard cases. 

om This “Scotch” write-on tape, 34-inch 
wide, provides a continuous roll of 40 


uch printed labels calling for Date—Reel No. 
—and Subject. 

to Oil COLOR Complete with metal dispenser, this 

the aie, tape has a white matte finish which can 

for Ee be written on with pencil, pen, or type- 

im- Fy Wy writer. In 100-inch rolls it is 25¢, and 


be ‘i $1.25 for 66-foot lengths. (S13) 
F “a 


Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 256) 


ill 
'— over-view of the field, comprehensive 
ag and at the same time sufficiently de- 
Het tailed, with an appendage of exact 
ible references for the teacher who de- 
Vith A sires further study of a particular 
dent =< t topic. 
to ——S-~ In running through this book, 
Ors, For Your Students one realizes that the author has a 
lon MBA grasp of his subject, and that after 
GRUME ACHER more than twenty-five years of teach- 
SET 24-8... $1.00 ing and writing in the field, he has 
at all art stores managed an orderly synthesis which 


is scholarly and at the same time 
M. GRUMBACHER 


‘ down-to-earth. 
tT? WEST 3320 ST.. NEW YORK 1, WY. The material is planned as a text- 





entire 


ci: | WEEKLY CURRENT HISTORY TEXTS 


). As 
with 
sister, THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
f the 
, ap- 
utine 
| play WEEKLY News REVIEW 
n de- 
> and 
Senior 


THE JUNIOR REVIEW 


For grades 10, 11, 12 For grades 7, 8, 9 


THE YOUNG CITIZEN 


For grades 9, 10, 11 For grades 5 and 6 


... feport and interpret news developments with searching realism and 
strict impartiality; 


rdings 

ssure- J | -- - encourage wide and selective reading, straight thinking, high standards 
he of personal and social conduct; 

aul. 


. are simple and attractive, with maps, charts, photographs, study guides, 
and tests. 


Sample copies and rates sent on request. 


Order now for next semester. 


CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE 
1733 K St., N. W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 





fr, 1983 
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A Maryknoll Sister's 
true account of her 
imprisonment by the 
Chinese Communists 


and eventual escape 


Nun 
In Red 


China 


By SISTER MARY 
VICTORIA, M.M. 


Sister Mary Victoria’s deeply 
moving account of her appal- 
ling experiences is the first to 
come from a woman who has 
been a prisoner behind the Iron 
Curtain. The Communists first 
took over the small village 
where the Maryknollers oper- 
ated their mission in 1949, As 
abuses and petty restrictions, 
increased, one sister was forci- 
bly removed for execution, and 
Sister Mary Victoria herself 
was arrested on a trumped up 
charge of dealing in opium, For 
her, there followed a horror- 
filled year in one jail after an- 
other — months of shocking 
abuse and torture, incessant 
bullying and questioning. That 
she finally reached Hong Kong 
and freedom was a true miracle. 

















Nun in Red China is written in 
vivid, realistic prose. Her 
stories of the bravery not only 
of the Maryknollers but also of 
the Chinese Christians are il- 
luminated with wisdom, cour- 
age and compassion. Here is an 
arresting and shocking human 
document which not only re- 
lates to a present day tragedy 
but also tells of the courage of 
women of all times who have 
chosen to spread the Gospel 
abroad. 


$3.50 at your bookstore 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


eee ROUULS 


FOR COLLEGES 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS 
CONFIRMATIONS 
CHOIR GOWNS 


RENTAL OR SALE 


e 
Catalog on 
Request 
Established in 1912 


WT nae ae cael 
7 WEST 36ST NEW YORK 18, N- 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Our experience in promoting books— 
theological, scholarly, fiction and gen- 
eral for religious, educational and lay 
markets can help you. Write for free 
brochure, We Can Publish Your Book, 
which describes our cooperative pub- 
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book for a teacher-training course 
of two hours weekly extending over 
two years, with suggested modifica- 
tions rendering it suitable for a brief- 
er course. The book consists of four 
parts: the history of catechetics, 
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principles and methods, teaching 
techniques, and special methods and 
problems. A valuable appendix gives 
the complete text of three important 
catechetical documents from Rome. 
[especially praise-worthy is the in- 
clusion of a chapter on the selection 
and use and availability of recent 
visual aids. The Confraternity field 
is not neglected, and the suggestions 
are practical, particularly for the 
priest engaged in this work with 
public high school students. 

The core of the book is the expla- 
nation given of “The Integrated Ac- 
tivity Method,” which is really the 
Munich system with modern trim- 
mings. A detailed analysis is given 
of each of the steps: preparation, 
presentation, explanation, applica- 
tion, assimilation exercises, and or- 
ganized recitation. The author states 
that the application is “the heart of 
the catechetical method” and to that 
statement this reviewer breathes a 
fervent Deo Gratias. For once there 
is emphasis on the resolution, with 
the statement added that fifteen 
minutes should be allotted to this 
exercise. 

The only complaint registered by 
this reviewer is that a more forth- 
right distinction is not made between 
“knowledge of application” and “ap- 
plication.” We should shout into the 
ears of every teacher of religion that 
knowing how to be good is not neces- 
sarily being good. Instead of the in- 
structor suggesting worthwhile reso- 
lutions (and too many suggested in 


this book have to do with learning 
rather than living) why not complete 
the process and give an opportunity 
in the classroom for mental prayer 
and resolution-taking, followed wy 
with guidance and direction in the 
fulfillment of the resolution? Hoy 
can students live their religion when 
all they get from us in the classroom 
is an intellectual discipline? 

However this book is a long step 
forward in the right direction, It js 
heartily recommended for all teach- 
ers of religion who are entrusted 
with fulfilling the mandate of the 
Pope: “to cooperate with Christ to 
form the true and perfect Christian,” 
May there be in the future less in. 
forming of the intellect and more 
forming of the will. 


(Rev.) Micnaet F, Mutten, CM. 
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A series of four page brochures for children designed to instill a greater 
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1—Original interpretative drawing in four colors. 
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The text matter is at grade level easily understood by the child. The large 
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Edited by Very Rev. Richard Ackerman, C.S.Sp., LL.D., 
National Director of the Holy Childhood. 


Inside Cover No. 1000/C.G. No. 1000/I.L. No. 1000/M.P.W. 


Size of book 41/2 x 3 inches. 162 pages with 42 full size lithographed pictures, an outstanding feature of 
MY LITTLE HEART PRAYS. The type is large and there is no crowding of the printed lines. Sentences 
are broken into thought phrases r asingly balanced on the page. The simple text of the Mass em- 
bodies the ideas and thoughts of the liturgy. The section on Confession includes preparatory prayers, 
a simple, complete examination of conscience and the thanksgiving to be made after confession. Both 
the pictures and the text of the WAY OF THE CROSS will warm the hearts of little ones with a 
tender appreciation of Christ's passion. MY LITTLE HEART PRAYS is in all truth a Child's book. It is 
built on a controlled vocabulary so that a child of normal reading ability in either first or second grade 
can enjoy it. Checking the running words against Thorndike's list, 83°, are within the IA list, which 
means that 83°/, of-the words used are among the first 500 most commonly used words. 
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No. 1000/W white cardboard with a selection of colored pictures on cover, 
set in gold frame, and colored crucifixion picture on inside cover. $ .70 


No. 1000/B black cardboard, same as above, red edges 70 
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No. 1000/M.P.B. black simulated Mother of Pearl binding, same features as 
above 2.50 
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Each book has silk bookmark, except the cheaper cardboard bindings No. 1000/W & 10M 
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